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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


The most characteristic activity in which 
Christians engage as groups is worship. Not only 
does the assembly of the whole congregation of 
the church center around worship, but in many 
subdivisions of the congregation, group worship 
occupies a place of major importance. Indeed, 
rarely does a church committee or group assem¬ 
ble for business or edification without invoking 
God’s presence and guidance. 

This is as it should be, for the church’s unique 
contribution is its effort in behalf of centering 
men’s lives around the purpose and power and 
love of God. This one thing the church will 
still do, no matter what additions or subtractions 
there may be in its list of other activities. 

How important it is, then, that group worship 
become an art with both leader and people! We 
would expect that the minister be an artist in the 
leadership and practice of group worship. But 
how often his efforts fall far short of success be¬ 
cause his people have not the ability to follow 
his leadership! Moreover, in many of the 
church’s groups, worship is under the leadership 
of lay workers, many of them with not even a 
remote understanding of or skill in the art which 
they are seeking to practice. In medicine we call 
this quackery, but in the church we condone it 
because these faithful workers are doing the best 
they can. 
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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Does it not follow that education in the art 
of group worship should hold a position of pri¬ 
mary importance in the church’s program of re¬ 
ligious education? This little book is offered to 
help meet this need. Though not lacking in sug¬ 
gestions in the method of group worship, it seeks 
first of all to give the reader an understanding 
of the meaning and purpose of worship. This is 
a phase which has too often been overlooked in 
our church-leadership training. 

The author, the Rev. Robert Seneca Smith, 
is the Horace Bushnell Professor of Chris¬ 
tian Nurture in the Divinity School of Yale Uni¬ 
versity. Those who have enjoyed his personal 
friendship, those who have shared in group wor¬ 
ship under his leadership, and those who have 
been students in his classes on worship, will know 
that this little book is but the overflow of the deep 
insight and rich personality of one who in his 
own life has learned to practice the art of wor¬ 
ship. 


Paul H. Vieth, Editor. 


PREFACE AND SUGGESTIONS 


This book has been prepared for those who 
desire to improve the quality of worship in their 
churches and church schools. It has been 
planned for use by individuals and members of 
training classes in the First Series Courses (Nos. 
142a and 611a) of the New Standard Leadership 
Curriculum. 

The chapters were first written to include those 
items which seemed essential to the appreciation 
of worship and the understanding of its tech¬ 
nique. The material was then condensed after 
the manner of the Readers Digest. What the 
book perforce loses in detail and illustration, it is 
to be hoped it may have gained in compactness 
and simplicity. 

The following suggestions are offered: 

1. Read the entire book at one sitting to get a 
bird’s-eye view of the subjects dealt with. 

2. Make a brief digest of the contents, using 
the chapter titles and the subheadings in black¬ 
faced type in the text. 

3. Read each chapter carefully, making use of 
the questions for “further thought and discus¬ 
sion.” Note that these questions are addressed 
to you. It is most important that you should 
answer them out of your own thought and ex¬ 
perience and make the few simple experiments 
which are listed. It would be well to record your 
results in a notebook. 
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10 PREFACE AND SUGGESTIONS 


4. Read one or more of the references cited for 
each chapter. If only one book can be made 
available for your class, the most useful will 
doubtless be Powell’s Guiding the Experience of 
Worship. 1 Mrs. Powell has given an excellent 
treatment both of the nature and the technique 
of worship. Her bibliographies are full and 
should be consulted for types of material that 
space has not permitted me to include in this 
study. Those who are leading worship in their 
church schools would do well to read one of the 
departmental books. Advanced students are re¬ 
ferred to the General Books and to Evelyn Under¬ 
hill’s Worship. 

The writer wishes to express his indebtedness 
to all those whose thoughts and lives have in¬ 
fluenced his experience of worship—writers of 
books and articles, students and friends. 

Robert Seneca Smith. 

New Haven, Conn. 


1 Marie Cole Powell; The Methodist Book Concern. 



CHAPTER I 
WHY WE WORSHIP 

It was a summer evening in a small New Eng¬ 
land city. Eighty men and women, old and young, 
had gathered in the basement of their church for 
their midweek meeting. The room was agree¬ 
ably cool and clean. But there was nothing in it 
to suggest the experience which we were about to 
have together. A stage with drawn curtains gave 
promise of a play. The piano at the right indi¬ 
cated a concert or a community sing. Presently 
a young man, standing beside a plain table, an¬ 
nounced a hymn; then another. We sang heart¬ 
ily. He read a psalm and asked us to “unite in 
prayer.” The people bowed their heads. He ex¬ 
plained the passage of Scripture and drew from it 
the lesson of courage—courage to face the per¬ 
plexities of ordinary daily living. There was an¬ 
other hymn and a closing prayer. We rose from 
our seats, shook hands with one another and 
went out, but upon our faces there was a “good- 
for-us-to-have-been-here” look. Why did we go 
to this “meeting” and why do these people go- 
eighty or a hundred of them—week after week 
throughout the year? 

It is easy to understand why people flock to 
the movies to be amused, the beaches and the 
mountains for relaxation, a lecture to become 
better informed, classes to learn some new skill, 
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or a neighborhood social, “lest old acquaintance 
be forgot.” But why did they go to this meeting? 
They were singing hymns to One whom they 
had never seen, bowing in prayer before One 
whom they called their Lord, listening to an ap¬ 
peal for an attitude toward life which was quite 
intangible and ideal, committing themselves to 
the keeping of One whose existence they accepted 
on faith. Why did they go? If we could answer 
this question, we should solve the problem of 
this chapter, for they had come to worship God 
together. 

It has been suggested that our meetings for 
worship persist because of habit, or because we 
desire to be with our friends, or because we like 
our leader. Are these our reasons? Why do we 
worship? What purpose brings men together to 
bow in reverence before their Creator? What do 
we expect will happen to us? It might be well for 
the reader to set down his answers to these ques¬ 
tions before he examines the following pages. 

For a number of years, at the beginning of a 
course on worship, I have asked my students to 
write down quite briefly their very personal an¬ 
swers to the question, “What does worship mean 
to me?” 1 I have had scores of answers, revealing 
all sorts of experiences. These replies differ 
widely in phraseology. They are highly individ- 

1 Note— I can suggest no better way for the teacher of this 
course to begin than to follow a similar plan. It reveals at 
once what one’s students are experiencing and the problems 
which one must help them to solve. 
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ual statements of actual experience. I have 
placed them here, just as they were handed to 
me, and have grouped them under four headings. 

What Worship Is. “Worship is fellowship 
with God. It is a time when I commune with the 
loving Father as He is revealed in the world of 
nature and of man, and especially in Jesus Christ. 
“Worship is the realization of the presence of the 
unseen God and the outmoving of my nature to¬ 
ward Him in reverent adoration, confession, 
thanksgiving, supplication and submission.” 
“Worship is an experience in which I expose my 
inner life to the reality of God and adjust myself 
to His will.” “Worship is the concentration of 
my thought on God. It is an experience when the 
highest and best in me communes with the high¬ 
est and best in the universe.” 

What Causes Me to Worship? “I worship be¬ 
cause I need a frequent check-up, to get my atten¬ 
tion off purely mundane matters.” “I worship 
because I need help to overcome difficulties, to 
eliminate personal faults, and because I need a 
continuous impetus to carry out my goal in life.” 
“I worship when I feel that I have been unusually 
blessed and want to express my gratitude.” “My 
worship is stimulated by music, art, prayer, bodily 
posture in prayer, the glory of nature, a sincere 
statement of some great truth, the pressure of 
some problem, trouble, or sorrow.” “My worship 
is best promoted when I find myself visibly a 
member of a great fellowship of believers.” 

What Worship Demands of Me. “Worship re- 
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quires silence on my part—quiet, meditation, ex¬ 
pectation. Then I see myself in the light of God’s 
plan for me.” “Worship requires sincerity. I 
must be genuine in my prayer and praise.” “Wor¬ 
ship requires activity, not mere empty passivity. 
I must consciously give my attention to what I 
am doing. It is a quest for God and the response 
which comes brings its own stamp of validity.” 
“Worship involves an honest attempt to put my 
whole life, and every day of it, at God’s disposal.” 

The Outcomes of Worship. “Worship is not 
singing hymns or praying or listening to a ser¬ 
mon. These are aids to worship, means to ends.” 
“Worship leads to an examination of my atti¬ 
tudes and habits.” “Worship makes me feel like 
doing something good for somebody.” “Worship 
in a group helps me to act in harmony with God’s 
will, because the presence of other worshipers 
re-enforces my own awareness of His will and my 
determination to do it.” “In the outgoing of my 
soul to God in worship I experience frequently 
some reciprocal influence, coming, I believe, from 
Him to me.” “Worship gives me peace and poise. 
It produces in me confidence in myself through a 
heightened confidence in a beneficent, purpose¬ 
ful God.” 

It will be clear to the reader who ponders these 
answers, and those written by his own class, that 
worship is a highly personal matter. No two per¬ 
sons have quite the same idea of God or of life. 
Nor do we have identical problems or perplexi¬ 
ties. Consequently, our experiences of worship 
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will vary in depth and range. It is to be expected 
that one person’s worship will be formal, an¬ 
other’s spontaneous, another’s calm and another’s 
highly emotional. This will depend somewhat 
upon one’s temperament but also upon the types 
of worship that one’s church has provided. 

Again it will be observed in the answers that 
the thought moves back and forth from individ¬ 
ual or private worship to group or corporate wor¬ 
ship. In the deeper ranges of experience, private 
and group worship are much alike. Each type im¬ 
plies faith in a God who cares, who hears, who re¬ 
sponds. Each involves faith in ourselves—our 
ability to have fellowship with God, to speak to 
Him and to feel the pressure of His presence and 
His will. Each involves a quiet, earnest, questing, 
obedient spirit. Each requires faith in the means 
which we employ in our worship—silence, prayer, 
meditation, praise. Each may use the same ma¬ 
terials—the Bible, a hymnbook, prayers, poetry, 
a written or spoken meditation. 

But the distinction lies at this point. In pri¬ 
vate worship, 2 the individual is alone. He may 
shut himself in his room or be walking along a 
crowded street. But his act is a solitary act. He 
withdraws into his own inner world and there he 
bares his soul to God. No one is aware of his act; 
no one shares it with him. He may make use of 
the materials mentioned above—and he will be 
wise if he does—or he may employ no aids outside 

2 An excellent guide to private worship is Highways of the 
Spirit, by Dwight J. Bradley. The Abingdon Press. 1936. 
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himself whatsoever. He may rely solely upon 
himself, repeating the hymns, Bible passages, 
poems and prayers that he has committed to mem- 
oryr His very aloneness makes for candor, hon¬ 
esty, sincerity. His worship is not seen by men. 
His prayer will be heard only by God. He may 
say anything he will, without fear of men’s praise 
or blame. 

But in corporate worship, the group is present. 
Personal needs yield to group needs. One is not 
alone. One is a member of a company who have 
kindred tastes and purposes. And this very pres¬ 
ence of others makes the experience of corporate 
worship different. 

Of course there are more external stimuli in 
corporate worship , especially in the formal church 
service. The church sanctuary, or the smaller 
chapel, is conducive to the mood of quiet and 
meditation. The symbols—altar, cross, commun¬ 
ion table, pulpit, lectern, baptismal font—are 
aids to the worshipful mood. To be sure, sym¬ 
bols have no value in themselves. Their value 
lies in what they suggest, in the meanings that 
have become attached to them through long use. 
But if certain vital experiences have been associ¬ 
ated with them, then the mere presence of such 
symbols recalls the former experiences and 
induces the mood in which the experiences may 
be repeated. 

I am thinking, as I write, of the beautiful stone 
chapel at Silver Bay. Here thousands of young 
people in summer conferences have met together 
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to commune with God. The chapel is different 
from all other buildings on the grounds. As one 
walks up the little hill where it stands, one feels 
immediately that it is a house of prayer. One’s 
eyes rest on the plain stone altar, symbolic of the 
necessity of offering oneself to God. We know as 
we enter the door that we have come, not to be 
entertained or instructed, but to adore and be 
still. 

Other stimuli help us also—the organ, the 
choir, the spoken prayer, the reading of the 
Scriptures, the sermon, the leader, and the order 
of service with its familiar pattern or arrange¬ 
ment. The mind of the individual is directed 
into accustomed paths. 

But by far the most distinguishing character¬ 
istic of group worship is the fact that people are 
present and that one has the feeling of belonging 
to them. There is a sense of at-home-ness and at- 
one-ness. Perhaps the group has been reared in 
a common religious tradition, as distinctive as the 
Roman Catholic or the Methodist or the Friends. 
Or the group has come together from its common 
neighborhood or community life. Or it has 
assembled under the common experience of deep 
need—the sorrow of one of its members, the con¬ 
cern of the community for some great undertak¬ 
ing like the relief of its unemployed, or the fear 
of some dire calamity, like drought or flood or 
war. 

Or the group may be a smaller body of people 
within the larger fellowship: a church board or 
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committee with a particular task to perform or 
some special problem to solve; a group of women, 
like a missionary society, organized to promote 
instruction in or the support of some phase of 
the world’s missionary enterprise; a group of men, 
like a men’s club, banded together to advance the 
cause of economic justice; a group of young peo¬ 
ple, assembled to consider the hopes and plans of 
youth for the building of a new world. Or the 
group may be a body of children, selected from 
the total membership of the church school, and 
gathered together because their age, their in¬ 
terests, and their capacities are similar. In any 
case, the nature of the group’s worship will be 
affected by the purpose for which the group is 
organized and its particular constituency. 

But more surely still, the worship of the group 
will depend upon the participation of its indi¬ 
vidual members . Some individuals in any group 
are merely listeners, like spectators at a play. 
Some take part listlessly or mechanically. They 
go through the motions of singing or praying, but 
their hearts are not in what they do. Some throw 
themselves into the worship—body, mind, and 
soul. The service becomes an expression of their 
inmost experiences and desires. Such persons 
create the real atmosphere of worship. They 
may lift the entire group above the level of quite 
unworshipful surroundings and even of mediocre 
leadership. Atmosphere of any sort is created 
largely by people. Just as the atmosphere at a 
football game is created by a crowd of excited 
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people, so the atmosphere of worship is created 
by reverent and expectant people. This means, I 
believe, that the richness and value of corporate 
worship depends to a large degree upon the spirit¬ 
ual life of the individuals who compose the 
group. 

It may be impossible to prove and therefore 
unwise to claim that the quality of our participa¬ 
tion in group worship is wholly determined by 
our private worship. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that our fathers went to church with pro¬ 
found religious convictions. They had met God 
face to face in their private and their family wor¬ 
ship; and when they went to church, they went to 
do in corporate fashion what they had done in 
the solitariness of their own homes. To their 
group worship they brought their store of spirit¬ 
ual faith and power. How can persons today 
contribute to the atmosphere of corporate wor¬ 
ship if they do not bring a prepared and expectant 
spirit? 

Professor Wieman 3 draws a distinction be¬ 
tween "collective worship,” and " co-operative 
worship.” These are very suggestive terms, for 
they serve to differentiate group worship which 
is casual and superficial from group worship 
which is effective. What Professor Wieman calls 
collective worship is a motley crowd who have 
come together unprepared, who meet from force 
of habi t or because they want to be with their 

* Wieman, H. N.: Methods of Private Relieious Livine, 
p. 116. The Macmillan Company. 
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friends or because they like to have their emotions 
played upon by the stimulus of the environment. 
But co-operative worship is found when people 
come together from their own experiences of 
individual worship and are therefore able to 
help one another to enter into a valid experience 
of worship. When one “practices the presence of 
God” every day, one finds his group worship the 
culmination of his daily approach to God. Hav¬ 
ing communed with God in private meditation, 
one now approaches Him through song, response, 
visual symbols, group prayer and directed 
thought or sermon. Co-operative worship is, 
therefore, very different from a mere aggregation 
of individuals. As Paul believed (1 Corinthians 
12) it is the body of Christ, of which each person 
is an organic member. Bound together by love 
(1 Corinthians 13) in a unique fellowship, the 
group offers itself in adoration and self-giving to 
the living God. 

The question may now be raised as to the pur¬ 
pose of worship in the various groups where it is 
likely to occur. Does worship in a young people’s 
society, for example, exist to further the ends of 
the society or the purpose of a particular meet¬ 
ing, or does a young people’s society set apart a 
period just for the sake of worship? In a chil¬ 
dren’s department where a special lesson is to be 
taught or a particular project initiated, should 
the worship be used to further the lesson or the 
project? One might ask similar questions of al¬ 
most any group where worship takes place. The 
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church-school officers and teachers are holding 
their monthly meeting for the discussion of rou¬ 
tine business. It is their custom to open their 
meeting with prayer. What should be the nature 
of that prayer? To put the question bluntly, Is 
worship a means to some end or an end in itself? 

It is interesting to observe two trends in our 
modern thinking upon this question. They move 
in opposite directions. First, there is a strong 
tendency to think of worship as an end. This is 
clearly the point of view of the Roman Catholic, 
the Anglo-Catholic, and in my judgment, of the 
Friends. The Catholic engages in worship- 
coffers his worship”—for the glory of God. His 
service expresses his adoration. It is offered not 
to be seen of men nor to affect men's minds or 
moods. The Friends—in their silent worship- 
gather to seek God’s will and to hear His voice in 
their own hearts. They do not gather to use their 
silence to promote a project; they assemble to lis¬ 
ten to what God’s Spirit may say to them. Simi¬ 
larly, in summer conferences by lakeside and on 
hilltop young people speak of “finding God.” 
They use a variety of media for this experience— 
the beauty of the out of doors or of some lovely 
chapel, silence, poetry, drama, prayer. But they 
regard their worship as a valid experience in 
itself. 

The danger in this tendency is very subtle, and 
needs to be pointed out. It is that our worship 
may become a type of spiritual intoxication of 
a refined and subdued sort. It may lead us to be 
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satisfied with a sentimental, soft-cushioned reli¬ 
gion which does not recognize the stark realities 
of our modern world or religion’s place in deal¬ 
ing with such realities. It may become a substi¬ 
tute for the vigorous type of religion that is sat¬ 
isfied with nothing less than heroic Christian 
character and social reconstruction. It may fail 
to remind us of those areas of our life with which 
earnest Christians must come to grips. 

The second trend points to the opposite ex¬ 
treme. Its concern is that worship must not be 
divorced from life. It must be tied up with some¬ 
thing that we ought to be doing or thinking. 
Worship must not be an escape from the vital 
issues of our world. Worship and work must be 
regarded as belonging together. Some persons 
go so far as to say that work is worship, or that 
discussion of great issues is worship, or that de¬ 
votion to a great cause is worship, or that worship 
should be definitely related to some project. For 
example, a campaign for good government is on, 
or the cause of world peace is at stake, or a com¬ 
munity chest budget must be subscribed. Wor¬ 
ship should be used to emotionalize such objects, 
that their success may be guaranteed. Worship 
should be functional, should serve a purpose. 
It is clearly a means to an end. 

Something is to be said for this trend. It is an 
effort to save worship from sentimentality, from 
utter unrelatedness to the major concerns of our 
everyday life. Its devotees would make worship 
useful and rational. 
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But the danger here is evident; that is, that we 
make worship utilitarian. We are likely to build 
it around ephemeral needs and interests. The 
danger is that we should take this most sacred 
impulse of the human spirit—this urge to have 
communion with God—and bend it to serve our 
transient human desires instead of submitting 
ourselves and our causes to the regenerating 
power of God’s presence and will. Moreover, in 
our passion for the immediate we are likely to 
overlook the deepest and most eternal needs of 
our spirits. Man’s deepest needs are timeless and 
his little, fleeting life needs to be placed in the 
setting of the cosmic and the eternal. Particu¬ 
larly in a day when our sermons and our discus¬ 
sions deal with current problems, the tendency to 
construct our services of worship about these ul¬ 
tramodern themes may cause us to forget man’s 
deeper needs for spiritual power and peace and 
the grounding of his life in God. 

Finally, we should remember that when wor¬ 
ship is regarded as an end, not as a means, it is 
likely to exert the most powerful influence upon 
our characters and our social conduct. In this 
respect it is like friendship. If we cultivate a 
person for what we can get out of him, no real 
friendship emerges. But if we come to know him 
just for the sake of fellowship, blessed results fol¬ 
low. They may take a practical and material 
form. But they are always by-products. 

Thus, when we seek God and allow Him to find 
us, not that we may use Him but that He may 
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use us, we discover an unaccustomed resurgence 
of spiritual insight and power. We have a surer 
sense of values, a firmer hold on life, a clearer 
sense of purpose and perspective. But these 
ends are not consciously sought. They come as 
overtones of a bona fide worship experience. 


CHAPTER II 

WHAT WE DO IN WORSHIP 

If the reader will ask ten of his friends, who 
are habitual churchgoers, what they do in a serv¬ 
ice of worship, he may be surprised at the variety 
of their answers. One person may reply, “I sing 
hymns;” another, “I try to follow the prayers by 
praying with the minister.” One man is atten¬ 
tive, another listless. One woman is looking at 
the minister or the choir or the cross on the altar; 
another is staring at her neighbor’s new hat. 
Every mood is experienced, from ecstasy to bore¬ 
dom. All sorts of thoughts are flitting through 
the minds of the group, from thoughts of God to 
thoughts about tomorrow’s business or last night’s 
party. It does not follow, because we are at 
church we are doing what worship involves. 
One never can tell, by observing a group whose 
bodies are quietly sitting in a service of worship, 
just where their minds and their desires are. All 
of them are present in the flesh; some of them are 
absent in spirit. It would be interesting if we 
knew, and the knowledge would be useful to 
the leader. For the leader is concerned that the 
members of his group should be actually doing 
what they seem to be doing. Perhaps we ought to 
try to find out, not by questionnaires, but by con¬ 
versation with our friends who would be willing 
to give us truthful answers. Then we might ask 
25 
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ourselves why people do what they do in worship, 
or why they behave as they behave. Our present 
chapter will deal with certain aspects of this 
whole problem. 

The Motives that Prompt Us to Worship. I 
once asked a mixed class of adults what their mo¬ 
tives were for attending group worship. The fol¬ 
lowing are some of the reasons that were named: 

(a) Because of habit. It is more agreeable to 
continue the practice than to break it. 

(b) Because I want to do on Sunday what the 
“best people” of the community do. 

(c) Because I like the minister (or leader) and 
know that he would be disappointed if I were not 
present. 

(d) Because I want to please my parents (or 
other members of my family). 

(e) Because I like to be with my friends and 
neighbors, especially in the atmosphere which 
the church provides. 

(f) Because I find satisfaction in taking part in 
the service of worship: hymns, responses, prayers, 
etc. 

(g) Because I need the refreshment which 
comes from the quiet of God’s house. 

(h) Because I want to be lifted out of myself 
and above the routine of the week and brought 
into contact with higher ideals. 

(i) Because I need God’s help to meet my prob¬ 
lems, or troubles, or loneliness, or sorrow, or 
feeling of depression. 

(j) Because I crave fellowship with God and 
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with all great souls, living and dead, who have 
communed with Him. 

(k) Because I want to be with other needy per¬ 
sons who, like myself, are seeking spiritual illu¬ 
mination or the renewal of moral decisions or the 
deepening of religious convictions. 

The reader might well pause here to check the 
motives which he recognizes as his own or to add 
other statements that more accurately portray his 
own desires. He might then remind himself 
that what he does in worship will be profoundly 
affected, if not determined, by his motive in at¬ 
tending worship. Consider the difference in the 
worship behavior of the person who goes to 
church to be seen of men and the person who goes 
to commune with God. 

The Urges Which Underlie Our Motives to 
Worship. Beneath the motives listed above are 
certain deep-seated urges, common to us all, which 
underlie and account for much of our behavior. 
The better we can understand ourselves and 
others in these matters, the more able we shall be 
to interpret the function of worship in human 
lives. 

Probably the most powerful urge to worship 
among primitive peoples was fear. To them the 
world of nature was hard and inscrutable. Fam¬ 
ine, pestilence, tempest, cold—all seemed bent 
on man’s destruction. Against such odds he tried 
to preserve himself and his loved ones. But 
knowing his weakness and the impossibility of 
grappling with nature single-handed, he tried. 
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by his crude worship, to appease the powers of 
nature, or his gods, so that they would bless and 
not curse him. 

As the centuries have passed man has learned, 
through science and invention, to co-operate 
with nature and to some extent to control her. 
Man has learned also that God is not his capri¬ 
cious enemy but his dependable friend and 
helper. Nevertheless, life is still full of mystery 
and grave uncertainty. At the moment of this 
writing Spain is in the midst of terrible civil 
strife, China is being overrun by the armies of 
Japan, and the fear of another international war 
is haunting the peoples of the world. Fear and 
uncertainty are ever with us, and they still are 
fundamental urges to worship. 

There is, second, the urge of gratitude. When 
early man was delivered from peril or death, the 
fear subsided and the tension was relieved. Then 
he felt like expressing his sense of security in some 
act of gratitude for the divine assistance. He com¬ 
posed his songs of praise, offered his prayers of 
thanksgiving and brought offerings from his sub¬ 
stance, not to appease his gods but to satisfy his 
own conscience and his sense of joy in the divine 
succor. Here again is another persistent urge of 
the human spirit. When we contemplate the 
beauty and the order of nature, the goodness and 
sacrifice of men, the astounding benefits that have 
come to us through our culture and our religion, 
we are moved with Mary to sing our Magnificat, 
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“My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit 
hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.” 

There is, third, the urge to express one’s own 
sense of unworthiness or sin. We are driven to 
acknowledge our own littleness in the face of 
the mighty forces which control us; and our in¬ 
ability to master the conflicting and discordant 
elements in our own natures. We sense the sub¬ 
limity and supremacy of the Divine and we crave 
the Divine companionship and approval, but we 
know we are unclean and undeserving. Man 
has always abased himself in the presence of his 
gods—sometimes by mutilating his body, or by 
cleansing his body, or by fasting or by anoint¬ 
ing himself with sacred oil. Our modern Chris¬ 
tian counterparts of these physical acts of self- 
abasement are kneeling or bowing the head. But 
knowing that it is our spirits that must be 
cleansed, rather than our bodies, we come before 
the Lord with prayers of confession on our lips 
and, if we are genuine, with a sense of deep con¬ 
trition in our hearts. We say—and we mean what 
we say—“We have left undone those things which 
we ought to have done; and we have done those 
things which we ought not to have done; and 
there is no health in us.” We are recognizing 
today that this urge must be satisfied. It has a 
purging, cleansing, curative value. Self-abase¬ 
ment—in a spiritual sense—not only gives vent 
to pent-up emotions; it makes the heart ready for 
spiritual renewal. 

There is, fourth, the urge to identify ourselves 
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with the welfare or the suffering of others. What 
happens to our friends and families concerns us 
deeply. We are anxious that they should be well, 
happy, comfortable, and that they should succeed. 
We are worried when they are ill and disturbed 
when they fail. We would do all we can to pro¬ 
mote their success and to ward off their trouble. 
But knowing, as we do, that our power is 
limited, we crave for them, as we do for ourselves, 
the divine strength and comfort. We bring 
their needs into our private and group worship 
and we make their necessities the burden of our 
prayers. This is why we pray for others. We 
may not know how our petitions are to be an¬ 
swered—whether through our own efforts or 
directly by the power of God’s spirit. But we 
are moved strongly to pray for them. Hence we 
beseech God to bless them with health, long 
life, clarity of vision, power to do their work, 
and prosperity of mind and estate. 

As the circle of our friendliness widens, we 
increasingly include within the range of our con¬ 
cern all sorts and conditions of men,” to whose 
need we have been rendered socially sensitive. 
We include the sick, the poor, the discouraged, 
the dispossessed and all who are laboring for 
their rehabilitation. We embrace in our thought 
the church of all faiths, our communities, our 
country, and our world. Our desire takes the 
form of good government, economic security, 
international understanding, and good will. 
Thus we have enlarged the range of our inter- 
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cessions until they embrace the folk of every 
class and clime. 

Finally, there is the urge to identify ourselves 
with the plan and purpose of God. Believing 
that He is the great Purposer, that His plan for 
His world is conceived in wisdom and motivated 
by love, and that it must in the end prevail, we 
desire to be used as instruments in furthering 
that purpose. We do not want to be left out of 
the procession that is marching toward victory. 
We are both selfish in this and unselfish. We 
would not be left out of the picture which God 
is painting; but we also feel that it will perhaps 
be a little better picture if we have had a part in 
its painting. So we dedicate ourselves to this age¬ 
long task which is infinitely larger than ourselves, 
and then we proceed to identify ourselves with 
that task. 

How, Then, Do We Try to Satisfy These Inner 
Human Urges? In general, it may be said that 
we attempt to bring ourselves into harmony with 
the living God. Feeling sure that He is the Real¬ 
ity with whom we must come to terms and that 
our efforts are incomplete without Him, we en¬ 
deavor to establish or re-establish the connection 
between our spirits and His Spirit, so that we may 
be the recipients of His power and the instru¬ 
ments of His will. To this experience, we give 
the name “worship.” 

The form which the experience takes is 
affected by the urges already described. The urge 
of fear—which in its higher and more refined ex- 
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pression appears as reverence—takes the form of 
adoration or praise. Hence we sing, “Holy, holy, 
holy. Lord God Almighty/’ or we pray, “Al¬ 
mighty and Eternal God, whose power is from 
everlasting to everlasting,” or we wait in rever¬ 
ence before the drama of the mass or in the quiet 
of the Quaker silence. 

The urge of gratitude takes the form of thanks¬ 
giving; the urge to self-abasement, the form of 
confession; the urge to identify ourselves with 
others, the form of intercession or supplication; 
the urge to identify ourselves with God, the form 
of dedication or submission. These forms will 
find their expression in our bodily posture 
(kneeling, standing, the bowed head) and in a 
certain indefinable posture of the spirit which 
genuinely yields itself to the expression of the na¬ 
tive urge. Also in certain acts of the body, the 
mind and the emotions, which take the familiar 
forms of singing, listening, praying, taking the 
sacraments, making the offering, and (in litur¬ 
gical churches) of watching the movements of the 
leaders in the chancel or of smelling the burning 
incense. It must be clear to the reader that genu¬ 
ine worship is an act of our whole being. 

But while worship is a creative act of our whole 
personality, no two persons act in identical fash¬ 
ion. While we all have to some extent the same 
inner urges, they do not assert themselves with 
the same degree of intensity. Each person comes 
to a service of worship with his own particular 
inner equipment and need. Some are more emo- 
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tional than others; some are more intellectual 
than emotional; some are mystical; others are 
practical and matter-of-fact. Moreover, we are 
affected by the particular religious tradition in 
which we have been reared. The Catholic, on 
the whole, will be moved to adoration and con¬ 
fession; the Methodist to thanksgiving and inter¬ 
cession; the Quaker to meditation and dedication. 

Again, as forms of worship are developed and 
as, through long usage, meanings and sentiments 
get attached to them, we find that social custom 
continues them, and that the more frequently 
and genuinely we participate, the more our char¬ 
acters are modified by the forms. Even the ori°-- 
inal urges themselves are modified. For ex¬ 
ample, the more sincerely one adores God the 
more reverent he becomes. The more genuinely 
one confesses his unworthiness, the more keenly 
he will realize that he is a “man of unclean lips 
and that he dwells in the midst of a people of 
unclean lips.” And so on. 

The Forms Which Our Worship Takes, to give 
expression to these urges of our spirit, may be 
very simple or somewhat complex. In private 
worship the form is likely to be quite simple. 
One sits down in his room alone. He opens his 
Bible to some familiar passage or to the “reading 
for the day.” He may read it in silence or aloud 
to himself. He may ask, “What is God saying 
to me through the words of the passage?” Or he 
may meditate on its significance for him. Instead 
of the Bible, or in addition to it, he may read 
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a hymn, or a poem, or a passage of worshipful 
prose. He may pray after he has finished read¬ 
ing or before he reads, or he may be conscious 
that the entire period is a prayerful experience. 
No one form is to be recommended as the perfect 
form. One must do whatever will best meet his 
need or minister to his temperament. 

In group worship the form or pattern may be 
quite simple or complex. This will depend 
upon the nature and size of the group, the room 
where the group meets, and the purpose of the 
leader. For example, a young people’s group, 
sitting by a lake in summer or beside a hearth on 
a winter evening, may sing several hymns selected 
by the leader, or the group may listen to the read¬ 
ing of poetry or Scripture; may listen to an in¬ 
formal talk by the leader; may engage in silent 
prayer or be “led in prayer” or participate in a 
series of “sentence prayers.” The pattern is 
spontaneous and informal, and the group may be 
scarcely conscious that there is any pattern at all. 
Yet the experience may be intensely real and en¬ 
riching. 

Or, in group worship, the pattern may be fixed 
and formal. It may begin with an organ or piano 
prelude, and a processional hymn of praise. 
These will be followed with a call to worship, 
invocation, Lord’s Prayer, anthem, Scripture les¬ 
son, hymn, prayer by the leader, an offering, ser¬ 
mon, prayer, hymn, benediction, and postlude. 
This fixed order of worship may be carefully 
planned in advance, printed, and followed with- 
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out any provision for variation in order. It may 
be further enlarged or “enriched” with responses 
and other provisions for participation by the 
choir and congregation. 

I am not saying which type best promotes the 
experience of worship. I am concerned here 
only to show that the forms which we habitually 
use are widely different—from the utterly spon¬ 
taneous to the completely fixed and formal. And 
the efficacy of any type must be judged by its 
power to beget within us a feeling of at-home-ness 
with God and with one another. 

In the more formal service of worship a pattern 
or design may be discovered. We notice, first, 
that the service possesses unity. Instead of a care¬ 
less jumble of unrelated elements—hymns, pray¬ 
ers, devotional readings, etc.—the parts fit to¬ 
gether or belong together. We often say that the 
service has a theme and that the several parts 
sound or support that theme. There is an anal¬ 
ogy in orchestral music, where the theme of a 
composition is sounded by the strings and then 
repeated and amplified by the woodwinds and 
brass instruments. 

We notice, second, that the service possesses 
movement. It is like a stream, flowing toward 
its outlet; or a path, leading to a mountaintop; 
or a drama, unfolding its plot until the climax is 
reached. Movement is seen in the mass where 
the drama of Christ’s eternal sacrifice is repeated. 
Movement, of course, must be in the service itself, 
but it must be felt by and shared by the worship- 
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ing group. Just as it is not enough for a path to 
lead to a summit, but must be trodden by persons 
who are walking toward the summit, so in a wor¬ 
ship service, the spirits of the worshipers must be 
actually moving toward some climactic experi¬ 
ence. 

We notice, third, that the service possesses 
rhythm . This may be secured by the use of an- 
tiphonal readings and responses between leader 
and people or leader and choir or choir and peo¬ 
ple. But it is also secured by the movement of 
attention, now to man’s need of God and now to 
God’s power to supply that need. As the service 
provides opportunity for adoration and confes¬ 
sion, for thanksgiving and supplication, for dedi¬ 
cation and submission, thus making answer to 
the elemental urges of the human spirit, one dis¬ 
covers in these changes of mood a certain rhyth¬ 
mic alternation, a back-and-forth swing which 
increases in intensity as the service moves forward. 

We notice, finally, that the service has a design. 
The simplest pattern is discoverable in the alter¬ 
nation just mentioned: God calling man and 
man calling upon God. Or, as the Lutheran 
service provides, there is the sacramental aspect 
of worship—God’s free love offered to us; and the 
sacrificial—man offering himself to God. 

Or the pattern may be more richly developed. 
We have often been reminded that a classic pat¬ 
tern appears in Isaiah’s vision (Isaiah 6. Iff.). 
There is, first, the step of vision . “I saw the Lord 
high and lifted up.” The worshiper is confronted 
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with the holiness of God. The sanctuary itself, 
with its arrangement and symbols, the hush of 
expectancy as one enters, the call of the organ to 
prayer, the entrance of the minister and the choir 
singing a processional hymn of praise, the invoca¬ 
tion, Lord’s Prayer, Doxology, or Gloria, all 
move the heart to a vision of the unseen. 

The second step is the sense of sin. “Woe is 
me.” This is a natural alternation of mood. The 
sense of God’s greatness moves us to a feeling of 
our own littleness and wrongdoing. We want to 
express it in some act of confession which craves 
the Divine forgiveness. This part of the service 
often takes the form of a unison prayer, like the 
General Confession: “Almighty and most mer¬ 
ciful Father, we have erred and strayed from thy 
ways like lost sheep.” Or, if one prefers, a unison 
confession may be prepared by combining such 
verses as the following: Psalms 51. 1-4, 10, 11, 16, 
17; 139. 1, 2; 103. 10; 1 John 1. 8, 9. 

The third step is forgiveness and salvation. 
“This hath cleansed thy lips.” The mood swings 
from penitence through forgiveness to a sense of 
joy and exaltation. The mood may find expres¬ 
sion in an anthem of rejoicing, like the “Te 
Deum,” or “The Lord is my Light and my Salva¬ 
tion,” or in a hymn of praise, or in the reading of 
Scripture which assures us of God’s adequacy and 
love, or in a prayer of thanksgiving for God’s 
mercy. 

The fourth step has been called illumination 
or challenge. “Who will go for us?” It may be 
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stimulated by a hymn of aspiration or the prayer 
or the sermon. The problems of life are exam¬ 
ined in the light of God’s purposes, new insights 
emerge together with fresh possibilities of serv¬ 
ice. Sometimes the elements of humility reap¬ 
pear, and also the sense of joy and power. By con¬ 
trast and tension, the spirit gains new levels of 
insight. One is challenged to pray for others, 
to do something for others. 

The final step, dedication> naturally follows. 
“Here am I, send me!” One must be given op¬ 
portunity to express his submission to God’s plan. 
This is often done in a closing prayer of conse¬ 
cration, or in a hymn of dedication—like “O 
Master, Let Me Walk With Thee,” or in an 
act like the offering which combines the giving 
of one’s substance and, symbolically, the giving 
of one’s life. It is not generally customary 
to place the offering at this point in the service, 
but in this pattern that is where it belongs. 

As this step of dedication draws to its close, the 
worshiper has a sense of rapport with God, a deep 
sense of satisfaction and peace, and the service 
appropriately closes with a benediction and a 
postlude. 

It must be plain that a vast number of our serv¬ 
ices of worship do not follow this pattern; that 
apparently they have no pattern at all of which 
either the leader or the people are conscious. It 
must be equally apparent that there is little value 
in such a pattern unless the people are aware of 
it, understand its meaning, yield themselves to 
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its movement and rhythm, and find by participa¬ 
tion that it helps them to have an experience of 
real worship. For some people the pattern may 
be too complicated and formal. They may crave 
and require something more simple and sponta¬ 
neous. 

It will doubtless be beneficial at this point to 
examine the orders or “programs” of worship 
printed in your church or church-school hymnal, 
or the order usually followed in your church or 
church school. Note the arrangement of mate¬ 
rials and try to discover the reason for it. For 
whether we prefer patterns which are simple or 
more elaborate, most of us would be helped if we 
should test our orders of worship by the canons 
of unity, movement, rhythm, and design, and if 
we should seriously ask ourselves whether our 
forms of worship are adequately providing for 
vision, confession, illumination, challenge, and 
dedication. 


CHAPTER III 

THE LEADER OF WORSHIP 


The title of this book was chosen because the 
writer believes that worship is an art. It certainly 
is not a science. The qualities that one must 
bring to a valid worship experience are akin to 
those which are essential to any artistic experi¬ 
ence. They are a sensitive spirit, the capacity 
for appreciation, the gift of imagination, some 
understanding of art forms and why they are 
used, and the willingness to yield one’s spirit to 
those emotional appeals that art always makes. 
This is the mood in which one must approach 
music or poetry or painting or architecture or 
the beauty of nature. It is the mood of the artist; 
not of the scientist or technician. It would be 
absurd to write a book on the science of worship 
or the technique of worship. 

Because worship is an art the Leadership of 
Worship is Important. Obviously, if the group’s 
experience is to be artistic, the leader of worship 
must be an artist, for the leader sets the tone and 
tempo for the group. The leader can make or 
break the quality of group worship. More than 
any other person present, he creates the atmos¬ 
phere by his own manner and spirit. 

In Chapter I it was said that the atmosphere of 
group worship is largely created by the reverent 
and expectant attitude of the individual wor- 
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shiper. Indeed, the group spirit often affects the 
leader, even the experienced leader. A company 
of quiet, reverent, expectant people help the 
leader. Restlessness in the group, or indiffer¬ 
ence, or whispering and laughter, make the lead¬ 
er’s work difficult. Nevertheless, no one is in 
quite the same position as the leader to suggest 
and direct the group mood. Hence the atmos¬ 
phere of group worship is likely to be best where 
the leadership is consistently of a high order. 

It is interesting to see how a group of children 
or young people respond to the direction of an 
artistic leader. There seems to be within us a 
longing for something which is beautiful and 
enriching in worship as contrasted with the crude 
and the barren. Even those whose taste is not 
high grow impatient with the slovenly reading of 
the Scriptures, or a wearisome, rambling prayer 
or a halting, desultory order of service that seems 
to have no plan or purpose. 

The Qualities Desirable in Leaders have been 
hinted at in the preceding paragraphs. But it 
would be helpful to set some of them down. Let 
me suggest nine. 

L The leader should be willing to make £&re- 
iul preparation for each service. He should not 
come to the leader’s desk, or chancel or pulpit, 
without knowings what he is going to do. Too 
much of our worship in church schools and 
young people’s meetings bears the marks of crude 
improvisation. Some leaders seem to be choos- 
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ing the hymns and the lesson and even construct¬ 
ing their story or talk while the service proceeds. 
I am not here concerned with methods of prepa¬ 
ration, but, rather, that the leader should be the 
kind of person to whom failure to prepare is pain¬ 
ful. No great leader of an orchestra would think 
of conducting unless he knew his score. 

2. The leader should be free from all self-con¬ 
sciousness. That is likely to take one of two forms 
—embarrassment or vanity. Someone has said 
that two selves are likely to get between us and 
our leadership—the timid, embarrassed self and 
the vain, “watch-me-do-it” self. The remedy for 
the first is thoroughgoing preparation and the 
loss of oneself in the thing one is doing. The 
remedy for the second is the sobering realization 
that God is present, and that our sole purpose in 
leading is to help the group to fasten its attention 
upon Him. 

3. The leader should possess poise. His emo¬ 

tions must be under control. His poise should 
show itself in a spirit that is undisturbed by what¬ 
ever happens in the group, and by an unhurried 
willingness to wait for the group to become quiet. 
A nervous, jumpy leader will make a hectic serv¬ 
ice. i 

4. The leader must be a person of unques¬ 
tioned spiritual vitality. People of all ages, but 
children especially, are quick to detect insincer¬ 
ity and sham. One must believe in the spiritual 
value of the worship which he leads. Otherwise 
his influence is negative. 
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5. The leader must enter into the worship 
himself. He must put himself into whatever he 
does, and whatever he asks the group to do. Let 
him sing the hymns with fervor, read the worship 
materials with conviction, offer his prayers with 
reverence. And when others are assisting him 
or the choir is singing its anthem, let him listen 
with respectful attention. 

6. The leader should be careful about his per¬ 
sonal appearance. With respect to his clothing, 
if he does not wear a gown, he should dress as 
inconspicuously as possible. Let there be noth¬ 
ing about his dress or his bearing to attract atten¬ 
tion to himself. He should learn to speak dis¬ 
tinctly, using enough voice so that all may hear 
but never shouting. Let him remember that God 
can hear the whisper of men’s hearts. His bodily 
movements should be dignified and restrained, 
yet never unnatural or stilted. Let the leader 
behave as becomes his high calling. And if his 
seat on the platform or behind the pulpit is con¬ 
spicuous, and if he must continually face his 
group, let him be as quiet and as unostentatious 
as possible. 

7. The leader should possess the technique of 
the artist. He should know his materials and how 
to arrange and use them. Through the use of his 
skill in leading, the group is receiving a conta¬ 
gious demonstration of how worship may be led. 
Young people, especially, who are in training for 
leadership are quick to perceive and to emulate 
good practice. 
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8. The leader should be constantly striving to 
improve his skill in leading. He should take lead¬ 
ership courses in worship in training schools and 
summer conferences and he should be reading 
the books and articles on worship which are now 
appearing in such abundance. 

9. The leader should have the capacity to train 
others to lead. Many a pastor who is a skillful 
leader of a formal church service is unable or 
unwilling to train his lay members in the art of 
conducting simpler and less formal worship. He 
leaves them to their own devices. But he has a 
great opportunity to rear a generation of people 
in the meaning, the materials and the art of wor¬ 
ship. 

It is obvious that the leader must make two 
sorts of preparation if the group worship which 
he conducts is to be of the highest quality. Let 
me mention, first, his Personal Preparation. By 
this is meant the spiritual preparation of his own 
personal life. 

Among the criticisms most often brought 
against leaders of group worship is that they are 
lacking in vital religious convictions and experi¬ 
ence. Of course the critic may not be sure of 
this. But somehow he senses it. The leader ap¬ 
pears to him to have no real belief in what he is 
saying or doing; to be lacking in the spirit of wor¬ 
ship which he is trying to instill into others. 
There is in what he says and does a hollow ring of 
spiritual pretense. Sometimes he tries to conceal 
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his shallowness by an unctious or a fervent piety. 
But insincerity “will out.” 

The honest leader will seek constantly to in¬ 
crease his understanding of the nature and will 
of God, his appreciation of the character and 
spirit of Jesus, his faith in the power of prayer. 
He will try to fathom the meaning of worship 
and to sense its importance for his own life. He 
will read his Bible and his hymnbook, and other 
books and pamphlets that can increase his knowl¬ 
edge of God and Christ and the pathways to 
spiritual growth. He will attend services of 
group worship led by others. Above all, he will 
seek through his daily devotions to cultivate his 
capacity to commune with God. And all this 
he will do not primarily for his own sake, but 
that he may be used by God in the divine art of 
leading his fellows in worship. 

What the leader in any realm of life’s activi¬ 
ties soon Ends out is this: he must possess what 
he wants his followers to possess. The captain 
of a football team must be able to play the game 
with skill and vigor. The leader of some social 
reform must be the embodiment of the cause. 
So the leader of worship must show within his 
own life the fruits of worship. His group must 
intuitively feel that he is what he is because he 
is a man who worships. 

In addition to personal spiritual prepared¬ 
ness, the leader should Cultivate his Technical 
Skill. Remembering that he is an artist, he will 
seek to perfect his skill as an artist. Just as a 
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pianist must practice regularly to perfect and 
retain his touch, so the leader of worship must 
rigorously take himself in hand. 

For one thing, he should learn how to “set the 
physical stage” for group worship. If he leads 
it in a beautifully appointed chapel, the physical 
atmosphere is already provided. But even here 
he should give attention to lighting, heating, 
and ventilation. If, however, he must use a 
room barren of all worshipful symbolism, he 
should know how to rearrange it or to refurnish 
it to make it conducive to his purpose. (Con¬ 
sult Chapter IV on “The Surroundings of Wor¬ 
ship.”) If the service is to be in the out of doors, 
he must know how to choose a spot by lakeside or 
among the hills which will furnish a setting of 
beauty or grandeur or peace. 

Again, the leader should know how to bring 
the group into the mood of worship. He may 
suggest, as they approach the chapel or the out¬ 
door tryst, that they cease conversation and enter 
the “place of God” in silence. He may ask them, 
as they take their seats to bow in silent prayer, 
that they may be made sensitive to God’s pres¬ 
ence; and that they continue in the mood of medi¬ 
tation while the prelude is being played. 

Again, the leader should equip himself with 
the available worship materials. Many leaders 
have made rich anthologies for themselves of 
appropriate passages of Scripture, poetry, prose, 
hymns, prayers, stories and dramas. These are 
kept in scrapbook or card-file forms and may be 
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classified according to themes. Thus, when the 
leader selects his materials for a particular serv¬ 
ice, he can make his choice from a repertory which 
is rich and varied. 

Again, the leader should be familiar with the 
structure of worship services; should know how 
to choose materials that support or carry his 
theme and how to arrange them in an effective 
pattern that provides for movement, rhythm, and 
climax. (Compare Chapter II.) He would do 
well to write out his orders of worship in full 
detail and rehearse them to the point of complete 
familiarity before the service begins. One leader 
of worship does this by playing or humming the 
instrumental music, reading or singing each verse 
of his hymns, reading aloud his scripture and 
poetry and repeating the prayers which he has 
carefully prepared. 

Again, the leader must determine the length 
of his worship service. If it is too long, it ceases 
to be interesting; if too short, it fails to create at¬ 
mosphere. There is no time limit which is best 
for all circumstances. The formal morning serv¬ 
ice, including the sermon, usually requires from 
60 to 75 minutes. A young people’s service, with 
brief talk, may need from 20 to 30 minutes. With 
young children the worship periods in an ex¬ 
panded session may last only 5 to 10 minutes. 
The length of time must be suited to the age of 
the group and to the purpose and nature of the 
service. But whether the leader “inherits” a 
fixed time limit, or is free to choose his own, he 
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must know how to develop such a pattern and to 
use such materials as will make the period the 
most effective worship experience possible under 
the circumstances. 

Again, the leader should train himself in the 
art of standing before his group and actually con¬ 
ducting the service. Let him cultivate a digni¬ 
fied presence, watch out for any distracting habits 
or mannerisms, and practice public speaking un¬ 
til his delivery is effective. Care in enunciation, 
phrasing of sentences, tempo and the full use of 
vowel sounds will help He would do well to 
consult some sympathetic teacher of public speak¬ 
ing as his critic, particularly if he has had no 
training in the use of his voice. 

Finally, he should acquaint himself as fully as 
possible with the characteristics and capacities of 
the particular age group whose worship he is lead¬ 
ing. Many good books are available. 1 Without 
such knowledge, the leader will be unable to 
select meaningful materials, provide usable pat¬ 
terns, or properly time his service or determine 
its tempo. Nor can he tell what responses, hymns 
and unison prayers he can expect his group to 
memorize. Nor can he be sure to what degree 
and in what fashion he can interpret to his group 
the nature and function of worship. 

Thus far we have been considering the leader 
as one trained or semitrained for his task. We 
come no w to the question of Pupil Leaders and 

1 See Bibliography. 
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their Training. It is urged by some writers that 
we ought to make the largest possible use of pupil 
leaders. We are reminded of the dictum of edu¬ 
cation that we learn to do by doing. Obviously, 
then, we learn to lead by leading. The Church 
is sensing the need for a much wider lay partici¬ 
pation in its program. It is urged that we should 
increase the number of lay folk who can pray in 
public. In taking this position it is recognized 
that our services will doubtless suffer. Moreover, 
the group will often suffer because a crude and 
immature leadership is painful. But the practice 
is urged for the sake of the growth of those who 
lead. 

This argument seems to me very dubious for 
the following reasons: (1) There are certain per¬ 
sons in our groups who do not possess and per¬ 
haps never will possess the ability to lead worship. 
They have other abilities which should be util¬ 
ized in those places in our total program where 
they can be most effective. (2) It is bad practice 
to use mediocre leadership to such an extent that 
the group develops a distaste for worship and a 
disrespect for it. (3) It is unfair to ask people to 
do what they have no aptitude for doing. There 
is no satisfaction in doing anything badly. We 
may learn to lead by leading; but we do not learn 
to lead by leading badly. Perhaps we learn only 
that we ought to give up trying to lead. 

In the case of those who show some aptitude, 
no pains should be spared in their training. They 
need and have a right to expect careful coaching. 
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The pupil leader should be invited long in ad¬ 
vance and never overpersuaded against his own 
will. The purpose of the service should be con¬ 
sidered with him and its theme clearly stated. He 
should help to-choose the materials that sound 
the theme and arrange them in a suitable order. 
He should be thoroughly familiar with all the 
details of the service in which he is to have a 
part. 

If he is a beginner, his should be a minor part, 
like the reading of the Scripture or a poem. But 
in any case his part should be carefully prepared 
and rehearsed. He should know where he is to 
sit and stand, whether he is to use the pulpit Bible 
or his own, how he is to announce his reading and 
how to conclude it, and, of course, he should have 
practice in reading intelligently and expressively 
as befits the passage chosen. 

If several persons are to participate in the lead¬ 
ership, each should have an order of service and 
know exactly when to begin. Let the whole serv¬ 
ice be rehearsed until it goes smoothly and with 
precision. Each person will need special coach¬ 
ing. For example, the one leading in prayer 
should have help in forming his prayer. If he is 
a beginner, he would do well to write it out and 
probably to read it. There is a fitting language 
and form for public prayer, and we must be care¬ 
ful not to offend either. But the essential thing is 
that the prayer should make articulate the aspira¬ 
tions of the group and not just the mood of the 
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leader. If one of the pupils is to tell a story or 
give a talk, it may be written out and memorized, 
or outlined according to its main points. One 
person will speak best from an outline; another 
nfom careful memorization. But it should be 
r£fthearsed with the worship counselor in the 
iupterests of effective presentation. 

Obviously, the worship counselor or super¬ 
visor must be resourceful in selecting his assist¬ 
ants. He should be alert to discover new talent 
and not use the same persons over and over again. 
He should select those who seem peculiarly fitted 
for particular parts in the service—for example, 
the talk, the prayer, the solo, the reading of Scrip¬ 
ture or responses. He should remember that 
some persons do best in an informal type of serv¬ 
ice; while others are more effective in a formal 
pattern. 

Who should lead is determined not only by the 
capacity of the persons available but also by the 
Character of the Group and the Nature of the 
Service. If the group is large and meets in a 
chapel or in the church sanctuary, the service will 
probably be formal and should be led by those 
who are competent to do it well. For adults, the 
leader will be the pastor or his associates; for 
high-school and young people’s groups, the pastor 
or young people’s counselors or the more experi¬ 
enced of the older young people themselves. If 
the group is small and meets in a classroom, the 
department assembly room, or the church par- 
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lors, the service will doubtless be informal. It 
may be led by the department superintendents 
or teachers, and pupil participation in the leader¬ 
ship may be used. At the beginners and primary 
level, worship is usually most effective when it 
evolves naturally from the conversation period or 
activity program and provides generously for pu¬ 
pil participation. 

On festival occasions, such as Christmas, Easter, 
Children’s Day, etc., where processionals, pag¬ 
eants, and the like are employed, large groups of 
children and young people are required. Serv¬ 
ices of installation of officers of young people’s 
societies, or consecration candlelight services, 
should be conducted by the pastor or director 
with the help of pupil assistants carefully trained. 
Such services may be very impressive, but only 
competent leadership can make them so. 

However conservative we may be about the 
use of pupil leaders, we do wisely to rely more 
heavily on our Worship Committees. For at all 
age levels, from little children to adults, such 
committees are immensely helpful in sensing, in¬ 
terpreting, and making articulate the interests 
and needs of the various groups for which our 
services are provided. Worship counselors will 
be wise if they elicit and utilize the suggestions of 
their worship committees and the groups which 
they represent. 

Sometimes the leader will consult the whole 
group, as in the case of children in the Beginners 
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and Primary Departments. Such children are 
quite able to suggest songs, verses, poems, and 
other materials and activities with which they 
have been made familiar. They can be encour¬ 
aged to mention items of gratitude and petition 
which the leader then weaves into her prayer. 
They can suggest not only ideas but phrases which 
the leader incorporates into a modern children’s 
psalm. If anyone is in doubt about the ability of 
small children to share in the planning and con¬ 
duct of their worship, let me refer her to the work 
of Miss Jeannette Perkins 2 of the Riverside 
Church in New York. 

The worship committee, or entire classes 
among the older children, are able to plan and 
write out orders of service. Children who have 
no aptitude for leading worship can select appro¬ 
priate materials, arrange the room, act as ushers, 
take up the offering, and serve as leaders in the 
congregational responses, hymns, and unison 
prayers. 

The worship committee of young people’s 
groups, in addition to the duties just suggested, 
may compile valuable anthologies of worship ma¬ 
terials which become the property of their respec¬ 
tive departments or societies and which are aug¬ 
mented from year to year by succeeding classes or 
groups. 

In appointing worship committees it is wise to 
combine persons who have had considerable ex- 

2 Compare As Children Worship, by Jeannette E. Perkins. 
The Pilgrim Press. 1936. 
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perience with those who have had little, and to 
change the membership periodically. If the mem¬ 
bers of such committees can be persuaded to 
practice the habit of private daily devotions, they 
will make far more significant contributions to 
the plans for their group worship. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE SURROUNDINGS OF WORSHIP 

We have been saying that worship is the up- 
reach of man’s spirit to God, and the response of 
God to man’s need. It is the meeting of the hu¬ 
man and the Divine. Obviously, the place where 
such a meeting occurs should be worthy of the 
experience. 

What kind of place is conducive to worship? 
It should be a beautiful place. Man has always 
tried to make his temples and churches as beau¬ 
tiful as his means and taste would permit. The 
old Jewish Temple was spacious and magnificent. 
Its woodwork of cedar was overlaid with fine 
gold. The cathedrals of Europe are the noblest 
buildings of the community. In some parts of 
our own country the church is the most impres¬ 
sive structure in the township. 

Our natures demand beauty in our places of 
worship. Among the motives that are given for 
church attendance is the desire for aesthetic en¬ 
joyment. We want to be with our fellow men in 
an atmosphere which will lift us above the con¬ 
fines of our routinary and often sordid existence. 
It is restful to our jaded spirits to be in the pres¬ 
ence of beautiful symbols. In worship the vul¬ 
gar motives slip out of sight and our minds are 
lifted to noble dreams. We raise our thought 
away from ourselves and fix it upon God. Then 
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we return to ourselves and to life, but with our 
power to see clarified and elevated. Life de¬ 
mands this withdrawal from ourselves to God and 
then the return to ourselves in a ceaseless alter¬ 
nation. If we lived always with ugly things, we 
should become accustomed to them and in time 
think them beautiful. We need to expose our 
spirits again and again to an atmosphere which 
suggests the eternal splendor of the all-wise and 
all-loving God. 

Fortunately, a beautiful place of worship does 
not necessarily involve the expenditure of large 
sums of money. The lavish use of money may not 
produce a beautiful sanctuary. What is necessary 
is good taste: strong lines, suggesting height and 
depth; soft, cool colors leading to repose; the use 
of the symbols of worship to which experience has 
attached deep meaning; the absence of the trivial, 
garish and the useless in architecture and furni¬ 
ture; and, above all, cleanness and order, indicat¬ 
ing that the place of worship has been cared for 
by loving and reverent hands. The style of the 
room and its furnishings should immediately sug¬ 
gest to the person entering it that it is a place of 
prayer. 

What are other important elements in a 
place of worship? In addition to beauty, which 
may be achieved in a variety of ways, we must 
mention the size of the room. It ought not to be 
so large that the group will feel lost in it, nor 
so small that they will be uncomfortable. In¬ 
deed, physical comfort is essential to worship. A 
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room which is too cold or too hot, whose lights 
are glaring or badly placed, whose ventilation is 
so poor that the air is vitiated or stifling is not 
conducive to worship. Of course, instances 
abound in which great worship experiences have 
taken place in the most untoward surroundings. 
But why should we put needless obstacles in the 
way of people? When a room can be kept clean, 
why worship in filth? When it can be made 
quiet, why should we try to pray in the midst of 
distracting noise? When the piano or organ can 
be kept in repair why should our ears be bom¬ 
barded by its wheeziness or its discords? When 
hymn books and Bibles may be placed in the pews 
in orderly fashion, why should they be scattered 
about as if a whirlwind had blown them into the 
sanctuary? 

But more important still, there should be a 
commanding center of attention to which all eyes 
may be directed. Of course our attention should 
be fixed on God. But no man has seen God. We 
know by our faith and intuition that God is in 
the sanctuary, but we cannot see Him with our 
physical eyes or hear Him with our physical ears. 
Hence we must resort to symbols which suggest 
His presence. In our Protestant churches we 
have a variety of symbols: the pulpit and upon 
it the Bible which we believe is the Word of God; 
the communion table, signifying not merely the 
Last Supper but the possibility of fellowship with 
God; and in many of our newer churches and 
chapels, the altar with a cross upon it. Not being 
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able to focus our eyes on God, we set up a symbol 
or symbols which suggest Him. Fixing our physi¬ 
cal attention upon the symbol, we find it easier to 
center our spiritual attention upon the Divine 
reality and presence. 

If, for any reason, it is unwise in our locality 
to use the more traditional Christian symbols for 
God’s presence, we can substitute other symbols: 
a table, with a vase of flowers upon it, suggesting 
the beauty of their Creator; an open book on an 
easel, reminding us of the Author of all truth; a 
picture portraying the face of Christ; candles or 
a candelabrum after the manner of the old Jewish 
temple, suggesting that God is light and that in 
Him there is no darkness at all. Such symbols 
placed at the front of the room serve at least three 
purposes. First, they help us to keep our eyes 
from seeing whatever in the room is ugly or dis¬ 
tracting. Second, they help us as a group to focus 
our united attention on the same object. This 
binds the members of the group together in a 
shared experience. It changes them from an ag¬ 
gregation of individuals into a fellowship. And, 
third, the symbols help us to fix our united atten¬ 
tion on what they suggest. When a group of wor¬ 
shipers sit silently looking at a picture of the face 
of Christ, they are not merely looking at the pic¬ 
ture of a face, but at all those spiritual realities 
which Christ has brought to them and to man¬ 
kind. 

Of course these elements in a sanctuary must 
never be confused with worship. They are not 
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in themselves worship. They do not exist for 
their own sake. They are means to an end. They 
furnish the media in which worship occurs. They 
contribute to the atmosphere in which worship 
takes place. They suggest it. The point of the 
matter is that they ought to be worthy of the ex¬ 
perience which they exist to promote. 

How shall we furnish our places of worship? 
At least three types of sanctuary are found in 
Protestantism. Each reflects some theory of wor¬ 
ship held by the group which has erected and 
furnished it. Conversely, the type of sanctuary 
employed has propagated the worship theory of 
those using it. 

(a) There is the Friends Meeting House. It 
is a plain room, bare of all adornment. The win¬ 
dows are of clear glass. There is no musical in¬ 
strument. There are no hymnbooks or Bibles or 
any provision for the singing of hymns or the 
reading of the Scriptures. There is no pulpit, 
or altar or cross or any of the traditional Christian 
symbols. The worshipers sit in silence facing the 
front of the room, where on a slightly raised 
platform a few older men and women are seated 
facing the congregation. They have all assem¬ 
bled to listen to the voice of God. If any rises to 
speak, it is that he may utter what God’s Spirit 
has revealed to him. God is there, but no symbols 
are permitted to suggest His presence. Rather, 
the absence of symbols becomes in itself the sym¬ 
bol of a spiritual presence that needs no symbol. 
The worshiping group, actively listening to the 
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Spirit of God, create an atmosphere that is at once 
warm, vital, and sublime. And their attitude be¬ 
comes a most impressive symbol. 

(b) There is the Puritan type of meetinghouse 
used by most denominations. The room may be 
large or small, severely plain or extravagantly 
ornate. The pews may be arranged in straight 
rows with a center aisle, or in semicircular fashion 
like seats in a theater. The room is so constructed 
that the worshiper may hear the service. Indeed 
the room is often called the “auditorium” of the 
church. All eyes face the front. The pulpit u 
placed at the center of the platform. On it is a 
large open Bible. Behind the pulpit is an impres 
sive chair or bench for the leader. He sits ir 
full view of the congregation. He will be the 
focus of attention during the service, for he wil 
read the Scriptures, offer the prayer, and preach 
the se'rmon, standing behind the pulpit. The 
service is designed for instruction and enlighten 
ment. The minister is the medium through 
whose person and voice the word of God is ut 
tered. 

Behind the pulpit and at the rear of the plat 
form is the organ and choir. The front of the 
church is frequently constructed to frame th< 
organ pipes. They are usually gilded. They ar< 
symbols, designed to suggest beauty and also the 
place of music in the worship of God. In front o 
the pulpit and near the people is the communior 
table, symbolic of the fact that they may drav 
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near to God and have intimate fellowship with 
Him. 

These familiar forms and arrangements have 
not come to be just by chance. They are an ex¬ 
pression of a worship theory which has been 
widely held and to which many readers of these 
pages are accustomed. That churches and chap¬ 
els of this type are often beautiful, sublime, and 
rich in their power to induce the mood of rever¬ 
ence there can be no doubt. On the other hand, 
it must be seriously suggested that this type of 
sanctuary has led the people to listen to the min¬ 
ister rather than to God, to go to church to hear 
the sermon rather than to pray, and to lift the 
leader into a place of self-conscious importance, 
thereby belittling the transcendent importance 
of God. Furthermore, when the leadership of 
services of worship in such surroundings passes 
into the hands of self-important, talent-displaying 
persons, the result is not the adoration of God 
but the admiration of a man. 

(c) There is the chancel type of sanctuary with 
the altar and the cross. This arrangement is 
used by the Episcopal Church, and to an increas¬ 
ing degree by all denominations. It is found in 
both the Gothic and Colonial forms of architec¬ 
ture. The building may be ornate or simple, 
costly or relatively inexpensive. What is essen¬ 
tial is that there should be a recessed platform at 
the front of the room, so that the altar rises above 
the level of the worshipers and at some distance 
from the front pews or chairs. This recess is 
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called the chancel. At the rear-center of the chan¬ 
cel and against a dignified background stands the 
altar with the cross upon it. This background 
may be the simple walls of the room or a drapery 
of some rich color (for example, red or blue vel¬ 
vet) or a beautiful painting. The writer prefers 
a plain background which brings out the lines of 
the cross rather than a picture which in any fash¬ 
ion competes with it. At one side of the chancel, 
usually left-front, stands a reading desk or lectern 
with the open Bible upon it. At the other side of 
the chancel is the pulpit, from which the leader 
gives his message. Throughout the service, ex¬ 
cept during the reading of the Scriptures and the 
sermon, the leader and choir face the center of the 
chancel so that the attention of the worshiping 
group is never diverted from the altar and the 
cross. 

The point of view underlying this type of 
sanctuary is that the group has come to worship 
God, not to see or admire a man. The altar and 
cross are symbols of the sacrifice and death of 
Christ for the redemption of the world. God, 
who is made known to us in Christ, is particularly 
revealed in the act wherein Christ gave His life 
to do God’s will and to save men. Hence the cross 
becomes the symbol of God’s presence in the life 
of the world, suffering for us and with us that we 
may find our peace in the doing of His will. 
Nothing, therefore—not even the minister or 
leader—must obscure the cross or what it symbol¬ 
izes. 
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O bviously, this type of sanctuary does not guar- 
in te^e a worship experience for every person pres¬ 
ent Men and women may come into such a place 
n: a flippant and superficial spirit. Their eyes 
may wander about the room. They may not feel 
the full force of the symbols. They may not wor¬ 
ship the living, present God. Yet, if one will re¬ 
call the mood of those who habitually worship in 
such surroundings, he will remember that for the 
most part it has been a mood of quiet reverence. 

How can an ordinary room be arranged and 
furnished for a formal service of worship? This 
question is frequently asked, and certain simple 
suggestions may be offered. 

(a) The minister and his worship committees 
must decide which type of room (described 
above) will mean most to the people. Children 
and young people should inspect the churches 
and chapels of their community and, if possible, 
attend services there. They should be helped to 
understand the theories underlying the different 
types, and should have a part in choosing and 
planning the kind of room they desire. 

(b) The committee or group should then select 
that side of the room which the group can most 
naturally and comfortably face. It should be a 
blank wall, without windows. It should be the 
side of the room away from the entrance. If the 
room is oblong, it should be the wall at one end 
of the room, thus giving the appearance of depth. 

(c) If the pulpit-Bible-centered type is desired, 
the pulpit desk should be placed in the center 
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and toward the front of a platform. Let the pul¬ 
pit be strong and plain, not fussy with ornamtfnta- 
tion. An oblong table, with a single bowl or \ ase 
of flowers in the center and offering plates at 
either end, should stand in front of the pulpit or 1 
the floor level. Whether organ or piano is used, 
it should be placed off the platform and to one 
side of it. There is no worship symbolism in an 
organ or in an upright piano. Let the top of the 
piano or the organ be in order. It is disturbing 
to see hymnbooks, sheet music, and other para¬ 
phernalia piled in confusion on the top of an up¬ 
right piano. Keep the top clear or place a single 
vase of flowers upon it. 

(d) On the wall at the rear of the platform a 
picture might be hung—for example, Christ in 
Gethsemane. It should be high enough so that 
the people can see it. The eyes of the worshipers 
will then travel almost instinctively toward the 
picture, the pulpit, the open Bible upon it, and 
the communion table. These are all valid and 
traditional symbols of God’s presence. They are 
aids to worship. 

(e) Let nothing be allowed to distract the at¬ 
tention from them. Before the service begins, it 
would be well to go through the room, putting 
the chairs or pews in order, arranging the hym¬ 
nals and the orders of service, and making sure 
that no one has left his coat or hat or stray books 
or papers on the platform beside the pulpit. Such 
things will distract if they do not amuse the wor¬ 
shiper. 
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(f) If the chancel type of room is desired, the 
trraaigcinent is equally simple. The end of the 
'oojm should be used which is freest from glaring 
vi .ndows and from the confusion caused by peo¬ 
ple entering the room. It is well if there is a 
platform, but it is not necessary. 

(g) Place on the wall some kind of rich cloth. 
It might be a pair of solid color (red or blue) 
portieres. It might be a long curtain of gray or 
tan monks cloth. It need not be costly. Against 
the wall, and at the extreme rear, place an oblong 
table. This may be covered with a rich dark 
cloth. On it may be placed a cross. Crosses may 
be purchased in wood, brass, or bronze. If, for 
any reason, a cross is not desired, there can be 
placed upon the altar a pair of candlesticks, or a 
simple brass bowl with flowers, or an easel with 
an open Bible upon it. 

(h) On either side of the chancel, one or two 
rows of chairs or pews may be placed, facing cen¬ 
ter, so that the leaders and the choir who sit there 
may not face the worshiping group or obstruct 
anyone’s view of the altar and whatever has been 
placed there to symbolize God’s presence. On 
ane side of the platform, left front and facing the 
people, there should be a lectern or reading desk 
with an open Bible upon it; on the other side, 
right front, a pulpit from which the leader will 
jive his sermon or talk. 

(i) The chairs for the worshipers should be 
arranged with a center aisle. This gives the ap- 
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pearance o£ length to the room and enables the 
group to have an unobstructed view of the a'Atar. 

Are there not other less conventional pkices 
of worship? Yes, of course. There is the famil. iai 
out-of-door type of worship, beside a lake or tl. u 
sea, or amid the mountains. The reader is doubt¬ 
less remembering a service on a hillside overlook¬ 
ing a lake just at the setting of the sun. The group 
is seated on the sloping ground so that no one’s 
view of the lake is obstructed. The leader stands 
to one side, so that he too may often turn to the 
lake and the changing colors on the water, the 
sky, and the hills. Nature has provided her own 
focus of attention. Nothing that man may build 
can compete with such a setting. 

Sometimes a service is held in a grove of trees. 
Pine trees are like the pillars of a great cathedral, 
and their branches arching overhead are like its 
vaulting. One gets seclusion in such surround¬ 
ings and the wind in the branches suggests the 
mystery of the coming of God’s spirit. The wor¬ 
shipers may sit on the ground or on benches. The 
leader stands near a rock, or beside a noble tree. 
He makes himself as inconspicuous as possible. 
The focus of attention is that which nature pro¬ 
vides—rocks, trees, a rippling brook. The in¬ 
cense is the fragrance of the pines, the music is 
the sighing of the wind in the trees. Nothing is 
man-made. Everything is God-made. Nature is 
symbolizing her Creator. 

Sometimes the service of worship is indoors 
about a fireplace. A small group is sitting in a 
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sermicircle. The lights are dim. The atmosphere 
inv ites repose and meditation. The fire, burn- 
in-g low, is the focus of attention. All eyes turn 
toward it. It is symbolic of warmth, light, cheer, 
fellowship. Fire has always been associated with 
worship from most primitive times. In the mood 
which such an environment inspires, one’s 
thoughts respond naturally and with reverence to 
quiet music and singing, the reading of poetry, 
the telling of a story, and simple, earnest prayers. 

No one can say which of the various types is 
best. Much depends on the theory of worship 
which we hold and the form of worship to which 
we have become accustomed. In any case we 
should strive to make our places of worship beau¬ 
tiful and dignified, worthy of our experience with 
God. We should remember that our worship sur¬ 
roundings exist not that we may admire a leader 
and compliment him on “his effort,” but that 
we may revere God and commune with Him. 


CHAPTER V 

THE MATERIALS OF WORSHIP 

It is possible to worship without any materials 
whatsoever. An individual or a group may sit in 
complete silence, in a room or beside a lake, say¬ 
ing nothing and apparently doing nothing. Yet 
if their silence is active, and not sheer passive 
emptiness, they will be using ideas and experi¬ 
ences which they have cherished in their memo¬ 
ries. For many, these will take the form not only 
of personal recollections but also of familiar 
poems and prayers and the verses of hymns. It 
may be affirmed that no worship occurs without 
the memory of past experiences. 

In worship of the more traditional types w r e 
find materials consciously and purposefully em¬ 
ployed. Thus the solitary worshiper sits in his 
room, with his Bible, prayer book, hymnbook, or 
some aid to daily devotion. But in group wor¬ 
ship, music, hymns, prayers, readings from the 
Bible and a sermon or talk are arranged in an 
informal or formal order. Let it be repeated, 
these materials are not worship. They are aids, 
used to stimulate that mood of the spirit which 
enables us to hold communion with God. 

Music. Probably no materials contribute more 
to the worship mood than music. Instrumental 
music can induce the spirit of war or peace, joy 
or sorrow, frivolity or earnest meditation. These 
68 
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moods depend upon the theme of the music and 
its tempo, key, and rhythm. Music in strong, 
major, 4-4 marching time inspires the feeling of 
crjurage and victory. Music in a plaintive minor 
Vey induces the mood of sorrow or pain. Quiet 
music of the largo type makes the mind sensitive 
and reverent. 

Obviously, not all music which is suitable for 
worship can be used. Much depends upon the 
skill of the musician and the quality of the instru¬ 
ment. For example, an inexperienced musician, 
playing a reed organ in a country church, should 
not attempt the sort of music that would be effec¬ 
tive on a cathedral organ. Fortunately, good 
music, simple in its theme and its arrangement, 
can be found to suit one’s modest skill and the 
humbler setting of the little church. 1 

The use of recorded music is to be commended. 
A good victrola, so placed that it cannot be seen 
by the worshiping group, brings within the reach 
of the small church the finest organ and orchestral 
music as well as the greatest of our anthems and 
oratorios. Recorded music, however, should not 
displace the singing of hymns and simple anthems 
by the people and choir. 

The church-school orchestra is rarely an asset 
to worship. To be sure, it gives pleasure to its 
members who enjoy rehearsing and playing. But 
the type of music chosen is frequently loud and 
jazzy. The instruments include a generous num- 
berof saxophones. The use of the orchestra for 


1 See Bibliography. 
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the leading of hymns often results either in bois¬ 
terous singing or in lazy listening. 

The hymn is music with words, and the woirds 
give character to the music. The words ha\Ve 
come out of somebody’s religious experience. 
When we sing them, they help us to enter into, or 
they afford us a medium through which we may 
express, a similar experience. People will sing 
hymns who could not utter their religious aspira¬ 
tions in their own words. 

The worship value of a hymn depends upon 
certain qualities in the hymn itself. In our selec¬ 
tion of a hymn, therefore, we should ask the fol¬ 
lowing questions: 

1. Does it contain Christian concepts of God? 

2. Is it rich in spiritual insight and ethical vital¬ 
ity? 

3. Is it marked by a positive, healthy sentiment 
toward life? 

4. Are its thoughts expressed in language forms 
that have real literary merit? 

5. Is the music suited to the words—in melody, 
tempo, and rhythm? 

But the worship value of hymns depends 
equally upon the group using them, and here 
we may ask these questions: 

1. Does the group understand what it is sing¬ 
ing and does it mean what it sings? 

2. Does it participate in the singing with ear¬ 
nestness and enthusiasm? The more earnestly 
and heartily we sing, the more the hymn will 
mean to us. 
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The Scriptures have always held a command¬ 
ing^ place in our worship. This is true for three 
reasons. First, the Bible is a record of man’s reli¬ 
gious experiences. In its pages, God and man are 
seeking and finding each other. Second, the rec¬ 
ord, in many places, is written with unforgettable 
literary beauty and power. Third, through long 
usage, the Bible has come to have rich associa- 
tional value. Many of our own experiences—of 
dedication, perplexity, and comfort—are inter¬ 
twined with its passages. When we read or hear 
it, it is more than itself. It comes laden with all 
the memories that have gathered around it. This 
adds to its power both as an incentive to worship 
and as an expression of it. 

Of course there are portions of the Bible that 
we should not use in worship, namely, the statisti¬ 
cal (for example, Numbers), the legalistic (for 
example, Leviticus), the ephemeral (for example, 
Judges), the sub-Christian (for example, Esther 
and Ezra). 

In choosing passages for private devotions or 
public services we might well ask these questions: 

1. Does the passage reflect the Christian con¬ 
cept of the character and purpose of God? 

2. Are the ethical and social ideals Christian? 

3. Is the incident or teaching true enough to 
human nature and experience so that it has pres¬ 
ent-day meaning? 

4. Is the passage intelligible to the group for 
whom it is read? 

When these standards are employed, we shall 
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probably select some of the great biographical 
sketches (for example, from Genesis, the Gospels 
and Acts), the incomparable poetry of certain 
books (for example, the Psalms, Job, and Isaiah 
40-66), the timeless and familiar portions of the' 
prophets and the New Testament letters (for ex¬ 
ample, Isaiah 6; Micah 6. 6-8; 1 Corinthians 13; 
Romans 8 and 12). 

But the effectiveness of Scripture in worship 
depends also upon how it is announced and read. 
Sometimes it is necessary to explain the back¬ 
ground out of which the passage comes. If, how¬ 
ever, it requires a running comment, it should not 
be used, for such explanations ruin its worship 
value. If the passage is familiar or universal in 
its appeal, these words make a dignified introduc¬ 
tion: “Here beginneth the reading of the Scrip¬ 
tures from the book of- 

Usually, the Scripture lesson is read by the 
leader. He should be thoroughly familiar with 
it and in tune with its spirit. It should be read 
smoothly and reverently. The reader is not to 
display his elocutionary talents but is to be a me¬ 
dium through which the Bible may speak. Let 
him read as befits the passage, suiting his tempo, 
his tone, and his expression to its theme and char¬ 
acter. The leader would do well to practice the 
use of the 23d Psalm, the story of the good Samari¬ 
tan, the 90th Psalm, the 8th chapter of Romans, 
etc., in order to note the different types of inter¬ 
pretation that such passages require. 

Poetry and Prose from the extra-Biblical lit- 
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erature of the world are being used increasingly 
in services of worship. This is because we know 
that religious experience did not end with the 
a postolic age and that religious records did not 
stop with the Revelation. Later poets and prose 
writers have caught the meaning of God’s revela¬ 
tion in nature, in history and in the aspirations 
of humanity and some have set these revelations 
down in classic and unforgettable form. To 
those who were brought up to know and love the 
Scriptures, these “other writings” will not seem 
so sacred. But the present generation, who do 
not read or love their Bibles as the fathers did, 
admire good writing for what it is, and not be¬ 
cause it is bound within the covers of the Holy 
Book. 

The criteria for the selection of these materials 
are much the same as those cited for the Scriptures 
and the words of hymns. We shall ask whether 
the passage makes the hearer thoughtful and rev¬ 
erent in the presence of nature, human life, and 
God. That is the first and great standard. We 
must also beware of material which is not easily 
grasped at the first hearing. Some poetry—for 
example, much of Robert Browning—is difficult 
for the ear to catch and the mind to follow unless 
one is familiar with it. In any case new material 
should be read slowly, with careful articulation 
and adequate pausing. Obviously, also the pas¬ 
sage should present the thought in the finest lan¬ 
guage and form. It should be warm with life and 
color and yet free from all sentimentality. It 
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should be relatively short. Very few poems can 
be read in their entirety. 

For several years the writer has recommenced 
to his students the making of a scrapbook of suoch 
materials. A vast amount of good material is no.t 
published in the available anthologies. 2 But 
one may discover in magazines, newspapers and 
books of poetry, selections which, if copied into 
a notebook, will become a veritable treasure 
house. 

Prayer is the high point of worship. Of course 
the entire service should breed the prayerful 
mood and give expression to it. Many of our 
hymns are prayer hymns and many psalms are 
prayers. But there is this difference between 
prayer and all other materials that are suitable 
for worship: in prayer we address ourselves to 
God and dedicate ourselves to Him. In other 
materials we talk about God and ourselves and 
our relationship to each other. The pronouns 
of prayer are always Thee and Thou. The pro¬ 
nouns of other materials of worship may appro¬ 
priately be He and Him. Effective prayer is not 
only directed to God, but it must rest upon the 
pray-er’s deep conviction that there is a God who 
cares and hears and who is able to do something 
for us and with us because we pray. 

I am indebted to my colleague, Dean Weigle, 
for the suggestion that prayer is an act, or rather 
a series of acts. He suggests that it helps to recall 
these acts in their proper sequence if we spell the 

2 See Bibliography. 
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wo:*rd ACTSS, with A standing for adoration, C 
for confession, T for thanksgiving, S for suppli¬ 
cation and S for submission. In Adoration we 
express our appreciation of the qualities and pur¬ 
pose of God. In Confession we express contri¬ 
tion for our shortcomings and wrongdoings and 
our desire for forgiveness and restoration. In 
Thanksgiving we voice our gratitude for the mer¬ 
cies of life and even for those hard and bitter ex¬ 
periences which have “tried us and proved our 
worth.” In Supplication we lay before God the 
needs of our group and of all other groups, indi¬ 
cating those ends which we crave but always con¬ 
ditioning our requests with the petition that 
God’s perfect will may be done. In Submission 
we reconsecrate our lives and the lives of the wor¬ 
shiping group to the service of God and His king¬ 
dom. Great prayer will contain these five ele¬ 
ments, and when once we have been accustomed 
to this order it will seem natural and necessary. 

But prayer has a definite form as well as con¬ 
tent, and in its preparation and delivery this 
form should be observed. 

1. The language of prayer should be beautiful 
and dignified. One should never attempt to be 
clever, to display his learning or allow himself 
to be vulgar or common. One’s language should 
not be stilted or archaic, but simple and chaste. 

2. Our prayers should voice the needs and 
longings of the worshiping group. They will 
vary, therefore, with the age of the members, the 
community (whether rural or urban), and the 
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backgrounds of their experience. One carjfnot 
express the needs of people unless he knows th^m. 
This does not mean that he will pray in their ver¬ 
nacular. It does mean that he will express and 
interpret their thinking. He will give thanks for 
those mercies of which they are conscious and 
confess those sins which they know they have com¬ 
mitted. 

S. The writer believes that prayers should be 
brief. It is impossible for the mind to dwell long 
on any theme. One would do well to study the 
form of the Collect in the Book of Common 
Prayer, and observe how much is said in the brief¬ 
est compass. “Almighty God, unto whom all 
hearts are open, all desires known, and from 
whom no secrets are hid: cleanse the thoughts of 
our hearts by the inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit, 
that we may perfectly love Thee and worthily 
magnify Thy Holy name. Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” That is a perfect prayer both 
in content and form. It begins with adoration 
and ends with submission. In services where the 
“long” or “pastoral” prayer is common, it might 
be divided into a series of short prayers. Each 
should have its definite theme of adoration, con¬ 
fession, etc., and an appropriate beginning and 
conclusion. There should be a slight rest between 
these short prayers, at which time the group 
might respond with a unison “Amen.” 

Sermon or Story. In most services of worship, 
whether formal or free, a large place is made for 
a sermon, story, or symposium. Let us refer to 
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theJse various items as S. Some contend that S 
is inot worship. They argue that S is instruc¬ 
tional, and inspirational; that it ought to be ethi¬ 
cal in its emphasis; but that it ought not to be 
regarded as worship. 

Let us recall what was said (Chapter I) about 
the nature of worship. Worship is “tuning in” 
with God. It breeds and expresses our fellow¬ 
ship with Him. It stirs our emotions and our 
will to act. It gives us courage, insight, and a 
sense of peace. Now, if S does, or helps to do, 
these things, it may be as conducive to a worship 
experience as a hymn or a poem. When S is rich 
in religious content, when it is warm with spirit¬ 
ual vitality, when it promotes communion with 
God, it becomes valid material for worship. Of 
course, unlike prayer, it is addressed not to God 
but to the group. But it may well be the voice 
of God speaking to men through the lips of His 
inspired prophet. Often it is laden with such 
spiritual reality that it helps the group to find 
God and to be found by Him. 

Moreover, S usually conveys most clearly the 
central idea of a service. Those who construct 
orders of worship are increasingly making use of 
a central theme or motif. It is easy to do this at 
special seasons, such as Christmas, Easter, Thanks¬ 
giving and the like. On other occasions the 
theme may be suggested by the time of day. Con¬ 
sider the difference in the tone of a service held 
at daybreak, at eleven a. m., and at vespers. Or, 
by the place—for example, at a lakeside or in the 
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woods or about a campfire. So also themes piay 
be suggested by great aspects of our Christian 
experience, such as faith in God, courage for life’s 
undertakings, love for Christ or His Church, seiw- 
ice of one’s fellow men, the hope of immortality.- 
In our standard hymnals and in many of our an¬ 
thologies materials are classified according to a 
wide variety of such themes. The value of a 
service of worship constructed about a theme is 
that it has unity and cumulative strength. The 
motif is sounded again and again, and one leaves 
the service feeling that it has not been a mere 
hodgepodge of materials thrown carelessly to¬ 
gether. 

Of all the materials described in this chapter, 
S may prove to be the main carrier of the theme. 
S may be a sermon or talk which brings the theme 
to bear upon the spiritual growth of our person¬ 
alities or upon some practical aspects of ethical 
living. It may be a story 3 in which the theme is 
concretely and picturesquely developed. With 
children, the story is usually the most effective 
way of sounding and emotionalizing the theme. 
Or S may be a symposium 4 in which several per¬ 
sons take part. It may be a series of testimonies 
bearing witness to the meaning of the theme or a 
discussion of the ways in which it may be con¬ 
cretely applied. Although S may be used prima¬ 
rily to give instruction, to appeal to the emotions 


3 See Bibliography. 

* See Bibliography. 
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and to lead to action, nevertheless so long as it 
promotes those ends for which worship exists, it 
mray be considered an integral part of worship. 

The Dramatic in Worship. In the present 
movement to reinstate drama in the church it is 
possible to overlook two facts. First, that there 
is historical precedent for it. From the ninth to 
the sixteenth centuries dramatic presentations in 
the church were customary and popular. At first, 
simple scenes were enacted before the altar, par¬ 
ticularly at Easter and Christmas. The subjects 
dramatized were largely Biblical and the lan¬ 
guage of Scripture was used. The mass of the 
Roman Catholic Church has always been dra¬ 
matic. Second, the types of drama that are con¬ 
ducive to worship are different from those that 
are designed for entertainment. They may take 
the place of S in a service or they may in the case 
of the pageant become the framework into which 
hymns, scripture, music, and prayers are appro¬ 
priately incorporated. The types used may in¬ 
clude the rhythmic dance, statue posing or tab¬ 
leau, the play and pageant, or a liturgical form in 
which the leader, chorus, and congregation par¬ 
ticipate in antiphonal or unison singing, speaking 
or action. Whatever the form, it must be wor¬ 
shipful in its theme and content and it must be 
artistically and reverently acted. If the material 
is commonplace and if it is crudely presented, the 
worship value for the group is nil. Moreover, 
the group must understand its worshipful signifi¬ 
cance and participate in it both actually and vicar- 
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iously. Otherwise it becomes a “show” to be 
looked at as one looks at any kind of entertaiin- 
ment. Its chief value, as compared with other 
materials of worship, is that it uses living persons 
who take part in living situations. This makes a 1 
peculiar appeal to the imagination and the emo¬ 
tions and is, therefore, unlike still art or the mere 
reading of words. 

One element in worship, whose full dramatic 
significance is often disregarded, is the offering. 
It is the only part of our modern worship which 
remains from the old Jewish sacrificial system. 
In the offering the worshiper presents his gifts 
and himself to God. It seems to the writer that 
the Episcopal Church makes the finest use of this 
part of the service. There the offering is an¬ 
nounced with dignity. The rector and his assist¬ 
ant proceed to the rear of the chancel. The ushers 
gather the offering with proper decorum. They 
use receptacles that are employed for no other 
purpose. When the gathering of the offering is 
finished, the assisting minister faces the congre¬ 
gation, the ushers march into the chancel, the 
offering is received by the assisting minister who 
gives it to the rector and he in turn lifts it up be¬ 
fore the altar. Meantime the congregation rises 
and sings the Doxology. The ushers return to 
their seats, the assisting minister places the offer¬ 
ing plates beside the altar, the people kneel and 
the rector, facing the altar, leads the congregation 
in the final prayers of dedication. The offering 
becomes the high point or climax in the service 
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an<;i all the dramatic values that belong to it are 
co nserved and expressed. 

In conclusion, let it be said again that the ma¬ 
terials used in worship should never be identified 
with worship itself. They are means to an end, 
the end being a real fellowship with the living 
God. Materials may measure up to every reason¬ 
able criterion both in content and form. But 
they may be spoiled by a leader who has no sense 
of reverence and by a congregation that listens to 
them perfunctorily, or participates in their use 
half-heartedly. The leader must feel deeply that 
the service is of sublime value and power. And 
the congregation must have confidence in the 
spiritual efficacy of what is taking place. 


CHAPTER VI \ 

HOW WE CAN HELP OTHERS 
TO WORSHIP 

We cannot assume that people know how to 
worship. But we believe that they have the capac¬ 
ity for it. A study of human nature indicates that 
man instinctively responds to something and to 
Someone higher than himself and shows his re¬ 
sponse in acts of homage. But to affirm that every¬ 
one instinctively comprehends the meaning of 
worship or knows how to practice its rites is to 
show oneself naively ignorant of the ways of man. 
Most people need help at these points. 

Obviously, the help they need will vary. It 
will depend upon their age, their previous train¬ 
ing, their temperament, the circumstances by 
which they are surrounded or from which they 
have immediately come on their way to the sanc¬ 
tuary. Yet these differences are not so great as to 
obscure our common needs. All of us are alike 
in the following respects: we need help to know 
the Divine Object of our worship, to understand 
the significance and values of worship, to be able 
quickly and naturally to enter into the mood of 
worship, to use those familiar forms which belong 
to the art of worship. 

It is not enough to acquaint a person with the 
materials that may be used or to teach him how 
to select and arrange them in artistic patterns or 
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orders. The leader of a training class must go 
deeper than that. Suppose, for example, that he 
washes to show that worship depends upon the 
rnood in which one approaches the sanctuary. 
He can suggest that the mood of contemplation 
and expectation is nurtured by repeating verses 
of Scripture or poetry, by engaging in private 
prayer, by relaxing the body and mind during the 
Prelude and by concentrating the attention on 
the service the instant that the leader gives the 
Call to Worship. But these forms, helpful as 
they are, must derive their meaning from one’s 
understanding of himself as worshiper and of 
God as the One worshiped. 

How can we explain the meaning of worship? 
Five ways may be noted. First, we can help peo¬ 
ple to know God. We are all agreed that the 
object of our worship is the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. He is a Christlike God. 
To know, love and serve Him is the great com¬ 
mandment. Our chief purpose, in giving reli¬ 
gious instruction to children and adults, is to 
assist them to know personally the character and 
purpose of God to the end that they may be co¬ 
workers with Christ in the doing of His will. 

To help the little child to see the character of 
God as revealed in the beauty and order of na¬ 
ture, in the loveliness and comradeship of his 
home, in the trustful faith of Jesus; to help youth 
to appreciate the purpose of God in history, in 
all human relationships, in the tragic needs of 
modern society and in the still small voice of con- 
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science and idealism; to help the adult to keep his 
faith through years of disillusionment and of 
material success or failure, to perceive the unfold¬ 
ing of God’s plan in the midst of present confu¬ 
sion that seems bent on concealing and thwarting- 
it, to grow old in the serene confidence that all 
must be well at last because God is still in control: 
this is our task. Our teaching and preaching in 
church schools and churches must never fail to 
make clear the nature and will of God; not as 
something distinct from the experience of wor¬ 
ship, but fundamental to it. The religious edu¬ 
cator should remember that our chief reason for 
knowing about God is that we may know and 
truly worship Him. 

Second, we can help by explaining worship 
historically. Worship is one of man’s oldest acts. 
When we excavate the cities of primitive peoples, 
we find buried side by side the tools used to pro¬ 
cure food and the relics of early attempts to wor¬ 
ship the Unseen. Long before men wrote creeds 
or organized religious institutions, they offered 
their crude prayers and chants and expressed in 
strange ritual their craving for the Beyond. 
When, therefore, we engage in worship, we are 
revealing our kinship with people of all times and 
cultures. Here is a necessity laid upon us by our 
own finite nature and by the revealing of a self¬ 
giving God. 

Third, we can help others to understand by 
explaining what people do when they worship. 
They stand silently before the grandeur or the 
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bea uty of nature—the mysterious depth of a can- 
yotfi, the crimson summit of a mountain in early 
m orning, the rhythmic surge of the sea, the 
“ flower in the crannied wall.” Sometimes, like 
the American Indians, they raise their arms to 
the mountains and pray, “Lord of the peaks, 
reared among the thunders, hear a prayer for 
courage!” They lift their voices in songs of 
praise and thankfulness, saying “Holy, Holy, 
Holy,” or “Now Thank We All Our God.” They 
do those things that they resolved never to do and 
they beseech God in His mercy to forgive them. 
They wait in the presence of sorrow or need or 
injustice, and having no power to help themselves 
or others, they pray for divine aid. They dedi¬ 
cate themselves to the good life and to the service 
of their fellows, saying, “Lo, we are come to do 
thy will, O God.” Such acts are characteristic of 
people of all classes, creeds, and colors. They 
reveal deep-seated human urges that demand ex¬ 
pression. And those who do not repress them but 
“obey the instinct that impels” them toward God 
bear testimony to the value of worship. Some¬ 
times the result is pure rapture—for example, 
Saint Augustine’s “What shall I say, my God, my 
holy joy?” Sometimes it is a quiet, rather matter- 
of-fact decision—for example, the youth who said 
to the writer, “After a real experience of worship, 
I always feel like doing something good for some¬ 
body.” 

Fourth, we can help by explaining what hap¬ 
pens to those who worship. We can indicate that 
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each individual is, more or less, a bundle of unco¬ 
ordinated impulses. We are pulled this way a\nd 
that by conflicting forces inside us and outside rxs. 
But worship integrates these scattered interest's 
and emotions. It draws them together by fixing 
our attention on God. Just as a person “pulls 
himself together” in order to meet some challeng¬ 
ing situation, so one finds himself pulled to¬ 
gether as his thoughts and feelings are centered 
on the Object of his worship. It helps a person 
to say, “This one thing I do!” It fosters the de¬ 
velopment of a consistent moral personality. 

In much the same fashion, we can point out 
that group worship strengthens and co-ordinates 
our group purposes. As a congregation comes 
reverently into the presence of God they find 
themselves sharing their common faith in Him, 
and the moral resolutions of each person are con¬ 
firmed by the purpose of all to translate their 
ideals into appropriate acts. Of course group 
worship depends upon a sense of fellowship, but 
such worship intensifies and vitalizes fellowship. 

Fifth, we can help others to understand by pro¬ 
viding experiences of worship in which they can 
participate. It is well if this can be done regu¬ 
larly in their own church or parish house. But 
if equipment or leadership make this impossible, 
the group of children or young people might 
visit some neighboring church school, young peo¬ 
ple’s society, adult church service or summer con¬ 
ference, where worship suited to their needs is 
provided. Often it is helpful to attend services of 
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some other denomination, or union services on 
special days or for special purposes. But in any 
case, before such a visit, the form of worship and 
hts symbols and purpose should be sympatheti¬ 
cally explained. One’s group must go not as on¬ 
lookers or critics but as sincere and devout partici¬ 
pants. 

How can we help others to appreciate the ma¬ 
terials and orders of worship? We have already 
discussed standards for the selection of certain 
available materials (Chapter V) and have sug¬ 
gested ways of combining such materials into us¬ 
able orders (Chapter II). We are now concerned 
with teaching others to recognize and use these 
standards of selection and organization. 

Let us think, first, of music. By playing upon 
the organ or piano contrasting types of music, 
we can easily illustrate the differences between 
the secular and the sacred. Let a piece of modern 
“swing” music be immediately followed by Han¬ 
del’s “Largo” and one sees without being told 
that the first provokes frivolous and hilarious 
responses and the second breeds the mood of re¬ 
flection and reverence. One also observes that 
as he yields himself to the rhythm, the melody 
and the harmony of music, it becomes an extraor¬ 
dinary vehicle for expressing whatever feeling one 
is capable of experiencing. 

We can also explain that, for the purpose of 
worship, music is of two types. There is the in¬ 
strumental composition to which one responds 
by listening. This gains in worship value if it is 
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reverently rendered and if the life of its compos.er 
or the particular experience which led him to 
write it are made clear. Thus the “Pilgrims’ 
Chorus” from Tannhauser or the Prelude to Par ¬ 
sifal are more significant if they are prefaced by 
their story. So also a composition that “tells no 
story” but is just a thing of beauty in itself is more 
likely to induce the feeling of worship if it is 
preceded or accompanied by private prayer. Our 
task is always to improve the appreciation of our 
groups. It is false to insist that children will per¬ 
force wriggle during the prelude and that most 
adults cannot respond to good music. They can 
when they are taught to understand and love it. 
Moreover, only excellent music should be used. 
Trash may have its place in our modern life but 
that place is not in the sanctuary. 

Another type is the hymn or chorus. We can 
point out to people young and old that the sing¬ 
ing of a hymn is more than making sounds with 
one’s throat. It is giving vocal expression to one’s 
convictions and feelings. All depends upon the 
degree to which the worshiper means what he 
sings and understands what he is doing. The 
listless singing of hymns has no value for the 
singer and does harm to those around him. A 
careless attitude toward any sacred act lowers our 
morale. 

Obviously, hymns must be chosen whose con¬ 
cepts of God and of life are intelligible to the 
group. This applies also to anthems and solos. 
The words of a hymn need to be taught as one 
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would teach poetry—explaining the language 
forms and any unfamiliar phrases and tracing the 
development of thought. Similarly, we should 
explain the qualities of a good hymn tune. A 
hymn with strong affirmations of Christian belief 
and purpose should be set to a vigorous and 
stately tune. Sentimental or jazzy tunes can never 
be redeemed with excellent words. This point 
may be illustrated by playing some ultra-modern 
“catchy” tune that one hears repeatedly over the 
radio and attempting to sing to it the words of 
"O God, Our Help in Ages Past.” Children and 
young people should be made familiar with the 
contents and arrangement of graded hymn books 
and should have experience in selecting hymns 
suitable for a variety of moods and occasions. 

Secondly, we must teach others to pray. Effec¬ 
tive prayer, whether private or corporate, depends 
upon our understanding of what prayer is. We 
cannot begin too early with small children to 
point out that prayer is a two-way conversation 
with God in which we speak to Him and listen 
while He speaks to us; also that in the most Chris¬ 
tian of our prayers we do not ask God to give us 
what we want but express our eagerness to do 
and to receive what He wills. 

One trouble with prayer is that we do not ex¬ 
pect anything to come of it. We do not believe 
that God is waiting to reveal Himself to us; that 
the blessings of prayer come only to the expectant 
and trustful heart; that sincere prayer enables 
God to do for us what He could not otherwise do 
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and us to do what we cannot do without His 
help. The chief trouble with group prayer is 
that the individual permits the leader to do the 
praying for him. He does not pray with the 
leader. We must show people how to dwell upon 
each uttered word or phrase of the leader’s 
prayer. One might even whisper the prayer to 
himself, sentence by sentence, if the leader speaks 
slowly. 

It is well also to make frequent use of unison 
prayers. These may be found in collections of 
prayers or in the standard hymnals. Or they may 
be written by leaders whose groups have sug¬ 
gested the items of thanksgiving or consecration. 
Such prayers may be printed and read in concert, 
or learned verbatim and repeated from memory. 
Litanies also are helpful. They provide short 
prayers for the leader with frequent congrega¬ 
tional prayer responses, such as “We praise thee, 
O God.” While excellent litanies appear in the 
newer hymnals, they also may be written by the 
leader, and if the congregational responses are 
memorized, they may be used without recourse 
to the printed page. 

Third, we must teach others how to use silence. 
Few people understand the significance of group 
silence, though it is being increasingly employed 
in our more informal services. One might begin 
by describing to his group a typical meeting of 
the Friends. Their belief concerning the value 
of group silence might be set forth. They believe 
that God is present in their meeting, waiting to 
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speak to them. They must listen for His voice. 
So- each person in the group, by his own hushed 
sense of expectation, quickens the sensitivity of 
in is fellow worshipers. 

One might suggest that we are all feeling the 
need of a similar experience. Life is hectic and 
strenuous. The world is upon us and the noise 
of its work and pleasures is deafening. We need 
to be still, with God-hushed periods for medita¬ 
tion. 

It would be folly to provide long periods of 
silence for those totally unaccustomed to it. It 
would only result in restlessness of mind and 
body. But a brief period of one or two minutes 
may be fruitful, if the leader prepares the group 
by a brief talk on the value of silence and suggests 
ideas about which the group may think or objects 
for which it may pray. 

Sometimes it is well to sustain silence against a 
background of quiet music. Familiar hymns, 
played on the organ or piano, but not sung, are 
effective, for their words suggest thoughts for re¬ 
flection. But if freer and more spontaneous med¬ 
itation is desired, the background should be in¬ 
strumental music of a somewhat elusive character. 

Often silence is directed by the leader, who 
from time to time during the period suggests in 
brief and well-chosen phrases, verses of Scripture 
or poems the themes upon which the group may 
dwell. Such directions, however, should be so 
spaced that there is time for silence between them 
and they should be used sparingly. 
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How can we promote pupil participation? 
This is most essential, for without it group wcir- 
ship misses its meaning. The secret of getting 
children or adults to take part in worship—or iri\ 
anything—is to offer them something interesting 
and worth while to do. 

Consider the matter of punctuality. In every 
department of our church schools leaders are 
often baffled by the late arrival of their members. 
They come straggling in. Talks on promptness 
are of little avail. Starting the service on time 
helps more. But definite tasks assigned to indi¬ 
viduals or committees are better still. One com¬ 
mittee may put the room in order, another may 
arrange the platform or altar, another may serve 
as ushers. Those who arrive late should stand at 
the rear of the room until, at some pause in the 
service, they may be seated with the least disturb¬ 
ance. An ingenious leader can think of many 
things that need to be done and make clear the 
necessity of being on time to do them. 

Consider the problem of restlessness. Much 
can be done to remedy it. Talks on the nature 
of worship and the use of silence are helpful. The 
room itself may suggest a quiet mood, if it is deco¬ 
rated in soft colors and furnished in a manner 
to suggest simplicity and beauty. It should be 
clean and orderly and free from distracting noises, 
especially the confusion made by children or 
adults moving about. When the service is about 
to begin, the group may withdraw to an adjoin¬ 
ing room and then re-enter in silence. Private 
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pr ayer during the prelude may be encouraged. 
B ut the best answer to restlessness during a serv- 
i ce is a hearty participation in the hymns and re¬ 
sponses. If the members of the group have se¬ 
lected and arranged the materials and are sharing 
in the leadership of the service, they are likely 
to enter into it because it is theirs. 

Conversation and discussion are also aids to 
pupil participation. In services which are infor¬ 
mal and free, as they usually are at the Beginners 
and Primary levels, children may indicate the 
things they are thankful for or what they feel God 
would have them do. Then these items may be 
expressed in a prayer by the leader or uttered in 
the singing of a hymn. Similarly, discussion by 
young people of some Christian practice like 
prayer or some project like the relief of the unem¬ 
ployed in the community may be followed by 
silent and vocal prayer or by a formal service in 
keeping with the subject discussed. 

Pictures also are helpful. They may be thrown 
from a lantern on the wall or screen to form a 
visual background for a service—for example, pic¬ 
tures of Christ in Gethsemane while the gospel 
story is being read. Or a large picture may be 
veiled and placed on an easel near the front of the 
platform. It becomes a focus of attention and 
expectation. When it is reverently unveiled at 
the appropriate moment in the service, a little 
group on either side of the easel may stand look¬ 
ing at the picture while a prayer is offered or a 
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hymn sung, the congregation also standing and 
taking part. 

Finally, dramatic forms may be used to pro¬ 
mote pupil participation. These may be simple., 
like the entrance of a processional choir which 
gives life and movement to a service. Children 
and young people enjoy belonging to a choir, 
especially if it is gowned. The membership can 
be kept somewhat flexible so that a considerable 
number in the group can belong to the choir and 
have the benefit of taking part in it. 

Brief scenes from the Bible, church history, 
the mission field, etc., may be written out in 
drama or pageant form and presented instead of 
a story or sermon from platform or chancel. If 
these are to have value for worship, they must be 
worshipful in content and rendered in a skillful 
and reverent manner. Dramatic forms which are 
mediocre or carelessly presented are worse than 
useless for worship. 

Our two Protestant sacraments, baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, are dramatic in form. They 
are rich in life, movement, and symbolism. The 
Lord’s Supper is a re-enactment of the Last Sup¬ 
per. These special sacraments are very impres¬ 
sive to children and young people. Why should 
they not often be present in adult services where 
these rites are observed? And why should not 
special communion services be held for young 
people? 

But it must always be remembered that group 
worship cannot be identified with any of these 
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forms or methods. It is more than any form which 
it 'may take. It is an art. It is a gathering to- 
ge ther of persons who respect each other’s worth, 
w ho wait in reverent awe before God’s presence, 
'who are bound to one another by those tasks 
which reflect His will, and who feel that the “fel¬ 
lowship of kindred minds is like to that above.” 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER 
THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION. 

SPECIAL READINGS 
Chapter 7. Why We Worship. 

1. When you use the word “worship,” what 
do you mean? 

2. How do your experiences in worship com¬ 
pare with those described in the chapter? 

3. What, in your judgment, are the real values 
of group worship? 

4. Have you observed any signs of a revival of 
interest in worship? What signs? 

5. If the atmosphere of worship is created 
largely by reverent persons, how could you 
influence your group to be more reverent? 

6. Discuss worship as an end vs. worship as a 
means. 


Readings 1 


No. 

1. Chap. I. 


No. 7. Chap. I. 

No. 

2. Chaps. II, 

IV, 

No. 8. Chaps. I, II, 


V. 


III. 

No. 

3. Chap. I. 


No. 9. Chaps. I, II. 

No. 

4. Chap. I. 


No. 10. Chaps. I, II, 

No. 

5. Chap. I. 


III, IV, XIX. 

No. 

6. Chaps. I, 

II, 

No. 11. Chaps. I, II, 


III. 


III, IV. 


No. 12. Chap. X. 


1 The numbers (No.) given in the readings refer to the books 
listed and numbered on pages 97, 98. 
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Chapter II. What We Do in Worship. 

1. What do you do when you worship? 

2. Plave you checked your motives with thos.e 
listed in the chapter? 

3. To what extent, in your judgment, do you 
and your friends feel the “urges” of fear, 
gratitude, penitence, and sympathy and de¬ 
sire to identify yourselves with God's pur¬ 
pose? 

4. How do you respond to such urges? With 
what manner of behavior? 

5. What type of worship means most to you, 
the informal or formal? Why? 

6. Discuss the value to you of the terms: unity, 
movement, rhythm, design. 


Readings 1 


No. 1. Chaps. IV (note 
Bibliogra- 
phy on p. 104 
ff.)> V. 

No. 2. Chaps. VI, XII. 
No. 3. Chap. VII. 

No. 4. Chaps. II, VII. 
No. 5. Chap. III. 


No. 6. Chap. XI, App. 
D. 

No. 7. Chaps. II, X, 
XI, XII. 

No. 8. Chaps. IV, V. 
No. 9. Chap. III. 

No. 10. Chaps. VI, VII, 
VIII, XIII. 

No. 11. Chap. VI. 


Chapter III. The Leader of Worship. 

1. What does it mean to you to regard worship 
as an art? 


1 The numbers (No.) given in the readings refer to the books 
listed and numbered on pages 97, 98. 
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2. Carefully consider the nine qualities of the 
good leader, listed in the chapter, and rank 
them in order of their importance. 

3. In what ways are you preparing yourself to 
be a leader of worship? 

4. Have you started a scrapbook or file of wor¬ 
ship materials? Describe your method of 
gathering and arranging the same. 

5. If you are a leader or supervisor of worship 
in your church school, do you favor the use 
of pupil leaders? Of a worship committee? 
How do you train them? 

6. Before you lead a worship service, how do 
you “check yourself” to make sure you are 
prepared? 



Readings 1 


No. 

1. Chap. XI. 

No. 

10. Chap. VII. 

No. 

2. Chaps. VIII, 

No. 

11. Chaps. VIII, 


IX. 


IX, XVII, 

No. 

5. Chap. II. 


XXIII. 

No. 

6. Chap. IVff. 

No. 

12. Chaps. XII, 

No. 

7. Chap. IX. 


XV. 

No. 

8. Chap. X. 




Chapter IV. The Surroundings of Worship. 

1. In what ways have you found beauty an aid 
to worship? 

2. Do symbols help or hinder your wor- 


1 The numbers (No.) given in the readings refer to the books 
listed and numbered on pages 97, 98. 
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ship? How account for their effect upojn 
you? 

3. Describe the type of sanctuary to which yot 1 
have been accustomed. State in your own 
words how it has affected your idea of wor¬ 
ship. 

4. Select some room in your church building 
(or the interior of some little one-room 
church) and sketch a plan for arranging and 
furnishing it which will make it more wor¬ 
shipful. 

5. Take your group to worship in some church 
of a type different from your own. Have the 
members describe the sanctuary and its ef¬ 
fect upon them. 

6. Describe in detail some out-of-doors or fire¬ 
side service which you have attended and 
show how the surroundings contributed to 
the worship experience. 


Readings 1 
No. 1. Chap. II. No. 


No. 2. Chap. X. 

No. 4. Chap. IV. 

No. 5. Chap. IV. 

No. 6. Chaps. IX, XII. 
No. 7. Chap. V. 

No. 8. Chaps. VIII, 
IX. 


9. Add. Chaps. 
Ill, IV. 

No. 10. Chaps. X, XV, 
XVI. 

No. 11. Chaps. X,XIV. 
No. 12. Chap. XI. 


1 The numbers (No.) given in the readings refer to the books 
listed and numbered on pages 97, 98. 
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C, hapter V. The Materials of Worship. 

1. When you are engaged in silent meditation, 
what worship materials do you recall? 

2. Consider the standards listed in the chap¬ 
ter for the selection of hymns. Take 10-20 
of your favorite hymns and check them by 
these standards. 

3. What portions of the Bible do you find most 
helpful? Do you prefer to have the same 
selections read in public worship? 

4. Let the members of your group or class sug¬ 
gest items for which they are thankful or 
sorry or for which they crave God’s help. 
Then weave the items into brief prayers, of 
the form of The Collect, preserving as far 
as possible the language suggested by your 
group. 

5. Discuss the question, Is the sermon or story 
a part of worship? 

6. Consider the manner in which the offering 
in your church is announced, gathered and 
dedicated. How could your method be 
made more worshipful? 


Readings 1 


No. 1. Chaps. VI, VII, 


liographies at 
end of each 
Chapter. 


VIII, IX. Note 
excellent bib- 


1 The numbers (No.) given in the readings refer to the books 
listed and numbered on pages 97, 98. 
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No. 2. Chap. XIII. 
No. 3. Chaps. II, III, 
IV, V. 

No. 4. Chaps. V, VI, 
VII, VIII, IX. 
No. 5. Chaps. V, VI, 
VII, VIII, IX. 
No. 6. Chaps. IV, V, 
VI. 


No. 7. Chaps. VI, V II. 
No. 8. Chaps. VI, V II. 
No. 9. Chap. IV. Ad d. 
Chap. I. 

No. 10. Chaps. VIII, 
XII, XVIII, 
XXI. 

No. 11. Chap. VII. 

No. 12. Chap. XIV. 


Chapter VI. How We Can Help Others to Wor¬ 
ship. 

1. How would you distinguish between the 
mode and the mood of worship? Which is 
more important? Why? 

2. Prepare a ten-minute talk for your group 
on any of the five ways suggested in the 
chapter for “explaining the meaning of wor¬ 
ship.” 

3. How have you tried to help your class under¬ 
stand music, hymns, prayers, etc.? Have you 
used the methods listed in the chapter? What 
other methods? 

4. Are you troubled in your church school or 
young people’s society by tardiness, restless¬ 
ness, and lack of interest? How do you ac¬ 
count for such attitudes and what remedies 
have you used? 

5. What saves worship from being perfunc¬ 
tory? From meaningless repetition? From 
becoming mere entertainment? 


